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“Air Carriers will be used!” 


Air transportation now is issued for official military 
travel (for one or hundreds) strictly on a basis of 
service and economy. Revised regulations now omit 
designation of any other mode of transportation 
as “preferential.” 


“Air carriers will be used when their service meets 
the military requirements more satisfactorily than 
do rail or bus carriers.” (Paragraph 3c(2) of Joint 
Regulations on Passenger Transportation, SR 55- 
105-5, N-MC SRI, AFR 75-38). 


Air Travel enables the official traveler to meet short 
deadlines, adds to his comfort and convenience, 
helps him get things done. Air Travel also saves 
costs of per diem allowances, or extra meals and 
sleeping accommodations. The cost of flying— 
even without considering dollar savings in the 
traveler's productive time—is only about the same 
as rail with pullman. It’s often less! 


Today the military requirements are urgent... FLY! 





10% DISCOUNT for personnel of the Department of Defense traveling on official business 
using Government Transportation Requests. 





« Scheduled Airlines « wvs.. 


ALL AMERICAN AIRWAYS 
AMERICAN AIRLINES 

BONANZA AIR LINES 

BRANIFF AIRWAYS 

CAPITAL AIRLINES 

CENTRAL AIRLINES 

CHICAGO & SOUTHERN AIR LINES 
COLONIAL AIRLINES 
CONTINENTAL AIR LINES 

DELTA AIR LINES 


EASTERN AIR LINES 
EMPIRE AIR LINES 
FRONTIER AIRLINES 
INLAND AIR LINES 
LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES 
MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES 
NATIONAL AIRLINES 
NORTHEAST AIRLINES 
NORTHWEST AIRLINES 
OZARK AIR LINES 
PIEDMONT AVIATION 


| PIONEER AIR LINES 

| ROBINSON AIRLINES 

| SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 

| SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 

| TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 

| TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 

| UNITED AIR LINES 
WEST COAST AIRLINES 

| WESTERN AIR LINES 

WISCONSIN CENTRAL AIRLINES 








“The Voice With a Smile’ 


Whenever you pick up the telephone and talk 
to the operator you know you are going to hear a 
friendly, cheery voice. For years the telephone opera- 
tor has been known as “The Voice With a Smile.” 


But she is ever so much more than that. Alert, 
intelligent, resourceful and sympathetic in emer- 
gencies, she has become the national symbol of 
efficient attention to the customer’s needs. She brings 


experience and careful training to the job. Hers is 
the calm, sure speed that comes from knowing how. 


In saying a good word for the telephone oper- 
ator, we would like to say a good word for you too. 
For it is your courtesy that helps her to be courteous. 
One good turn has a way of encouraging another. 
Everybody gets better service when there is 
co-operation all along the line. 


Seventy-five years of service to the Nation, 1876-1951...BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 














AN OPEN FORUM — Conducted by The Editor 
Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, ete, may 
be freely and frankly discussed 
Address all letters to 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland 








This Remarkable Letter 
Merits Careful Scrutiny 
Ft. Washington, Pa. 


AM WRITING this letter for 

reasons. First: I would like to help 
the troubled enlisted man you mention in 
the second paragraph of Washington 
Whirlpool, January issue. 

From his letter I get the 
that he really wants to get ahead in the 
Coast Guard. I also see something else. 
Like so many of us he apparently is so 
busy counting up the good deeds he has 
done and adding to that his many ac- 
complishments that he has failed to see 
the little things he might have done. 
These little things are those that God and 
your Coast Guard Commander see and 
remember. They are the things your bud- 
dies ridicule you about but secretly ad- 
mire you for and belatedly wish that they 
had thought to do them! 


two 


impression 


A good man obeys promptly and car- 
ries out his orders to perfection but the 


better man is the one who replaces the 
chafed line or prevents the chafinfi with- 
out waiting to be told. In the radio shack 
he keeps his gear clean and orderly with- 
out being ordered to do so. His reports 
are neat and readable. Why? Does it help 
him? Maybe not right away, but it does 
help his Commander and the Service. 
Many invaluable 
to their officers because they are proficient 
in their job. But as might be the case 
of our troubled enlisted man, he has wor- 
ried too much about That 
new man they have just assigned to assist 
me with my watch: | won't tell him what 
I know, I will just tell him enough so 
that he can do the dirty work, if he should 
know as much as I about the job he might 
get promoted. Well Mate, you just lost a 
promotion. Why? Because you failed to 
train anyone to do your job. They can- 
not transfer you to a bigger station or 


men make themselves 


promotion. 
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ship and give you your promotion if there 
is no one qualified to take your place! 

Have you looked at your record? How 
about the times you were late reporting 
back from leave or liberty? What about 
the time your transmitter failed as you 
were going off watch and you left it for 
the next man so you would not have to 
stay and write the report? How about 
the time you brought in the picket boat 
from patrol with no fresh water on board, 
gas tanks empty, oil low in the 
motor. Did you see to it that they were 
taken care of? No, but your buddy did 
when he was sent out on an emergency 
at 0200. Result, 15 to 20 minutes delay. 
Any lives lost? Maybe not, but 15 min- 
utes of suspense or agony for those wait- 
ing for aid could have been averted. 

Maybe what I have just written does 
not apply to you at all. I hope not, and 
wish you a promotion if you 
are deserving. If any others read this and 
are benefited — praise Allah! 

My second reason for writing is that 
I sense a little resentment toward the re- 


almost 


sincerely 





THE COAST GUARD Cutter Frederick 

Lee gets underway on one of her many 

missions during Chicago's severe winter. 

Her Commanding Officer is Lieut. John 
Dalin. 


THE COVER 


i ae FRONT COVER illustration 

is taken from a painting by the 
late Hunter Wood who will be re- 
membered as one of America’s out- 
standing artists at the time of his 
death two years ago. 

The painting now hangs in the 
temporary Chapel at Wiley Hall of 
the U. S. Merchant Marine Academy, 
Kings Point, N. Y., and is repro- 
duced here through the courtesy of 
Captain J. K. Galleher, USMS. 











servist. Not in this troubled man’s letter 
alone, but by other items, letters, articles, 
things that are said and done by the regu- 
lars. In many cases I quite agree with the 
enlisted man. First, I would like to cite 
some of our faults because I am probably 
the worst kind off reservist, —- I have a 
(T) affixed to my rating. Some of the 
reservists (T) I have known signed up 
hoping to avoid the draft! Others because 
they like to wear a uniform! Some for 
the prestige it gave them over their neigh- 
bers! Some because they could get a bet- 
ter gas ration! And one I heard about 
because he could get in the movies at 
service man’s rate even though it was 
against regulations to wear the uniform 
off duty! 


But for every one of the kind listed 
above there were hundreds of the other 
kind. Some of these I am honored to call 
my personal friends. They were 
bursed by getting their first issue of uni- 
forms and sometimes their meals. For the 
most part these men paid and some of 
them dearly. I know of one man whom 
it cost $800 a year for the two years he 
was in part-time service. Others gave much 


reim- 


more. 


I know two men who very nearly lost 
their garage business because they gave so 
much time to the reserve (T). In fact, 
one man has not yet fully recovered his 
business. Another designing sub- 
marines during the day, served 12 to 14 
hours one night a week on the river 
patrol, taught gunnery two nights a week 
and went to classes to study navigation 
another night so that he could be of more 
service. Result, over one year in the hos- 
pital to recuperate after the war. This 
man also had a wife and children to sup- 
port. Some of these men turned their 
private boats over to the government for 
use on patrol. The irony of that was that 
a couple of real landlubbers who might 
never have been on a ferry boat would 
be assigned to oparate them while Mr. 
Boat Owner who has been running inlets 
and doing off-shore and river cruising for 
20 years has been assigned to the Base 


man, 
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tending fires, cleaning the recreation hall, 
etc. Who should gripe? 

In many cases men spent 3 or 4 days 
on work connected with the welfare of 
the Coast Guard for which they were not 
allowed service credit. Some of the fellows 
went off-shore night and day in pleasure 
cruisers that were not well founded or fit 
for open sea work. Their duty, to watch 
for submarines and assist in rescue work 
when needed. Their armament, deer rifles 
and shotguns! 

As for the reserves, they did their job 
Some paid with their lives. They for the 
most part earned their promotions. And 
they were in on the kill but not as you 
refer to it. When you. Mr. Troubled En- 
listed Man, get your rating, will you 
protect it and cherish it as I and so many 
others do by enlisting in the reserve, or 
will you let it go? Will you never meet 
with your old buddies to reminisce about 
your service with the Coast Guard? Will 
you forget it all? 

My part in the Coast Guard Service 
was very small and all too short but | 
will never forget it. How we would beg. 
borrow, and otherwise procure by night 
that which we could not requisition by 
day so that our broken-down pickets and 
cruisers could stay on patrol. How we 





worked endless days and nights to fit and 
rebuild the Florence for a training ship. 
I will never forget the regu'ars 1 worked 
with and had the pleasure of mecting 
some whose names I have fo-gotten bu 
not they themselves: Pancho an! his gui‘a 
Armshire and his exploits, Lt. Crosb; 
Davidson, Commander Hewins. Yeomin 
Tally, Commander McCue, Captain An- 
derson, Personnel Director Abbott and 
many others. Each and every one a right Light up with pleasure with Zippo... the 
uy. I shall always cherish and value the ° : : . . 
pea aentibten & ce to ie Cees lighter that always lights with a zip—even in 
Guard. wind or rain! And Zippo has never cost 


In closing may I say to you, Mr. anyone a cent for repairs . . . it’s made so 
THe SES SE, OR Milage went mechanically perfect it offers free service. 
with your Commander. Under the gold 
there is a weaith of experience, knowledge. See Zippo at your Ship's Service 
and real understanding. Do not be like Store with your service insignia 
“Sincerely yours,’’ of Mayport, Florida. ...and engraved name or initials. 
He has analyzed everybody but himself. note , 
He does mot realize what he has done. 
His motto is Me and the Coast Guard, 
instead of Coast Guard and I. His letter 
shows that he has courage and intelligence 
but he should see a chiropractor for a 
correction. He should go into a dark room 
and think, ‘“‘What is wrong with the 
Coast Guard that I myself cannot change?” 
I am sure he would come out into the 
light and be one of the finest men in the 
service. 





Remember, if you pay the world a 
penny, you get a penny’s worth. 





Sincerely yours, 





© 1951 ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Bradford, Pa. 
Cc. H. JACOBS 
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Sincerity Is Apparent In 
This Letter From A Mother 
Box 36, 
Athens, W. Va 
UCH HAS BEEN SAID for 
against the sale and use of beer and 


and 


alcoholic beverages in our Armed Forces. 
We have heard how the W.C.T.U. feels, 
and the disapproval of most of the ser- 
vicemen. 

Maybe it will be a change to hear the 
subject discussed from a different angle. 

I think some of your servicemen have 
the W.C.T.U. a little harshly. 
No doubt some of its members are being 
a little nosey 
your 


criticized 


and are not interested in 
they pretend to be. 
However, I think that group is very much 
in the minority. 


servicemen as 


retired, disabled 
Coast Guardsman. Therefore I am able to 
see from that angle. I know 
how my husband would have disapproved, 
had such a law been in the making dur- 
ing his enlistment. However, being a 
mother of two fine boys, ages 10 and 7, 
I can see the way I might feel if my 
sons were in Service. At the time my hus- 
band was in World 
War II. and did 
about anything the serviceman 
does. He did his and was 
thought well of by most of the crew and 
officers. 

Since that time we have set our goal 
toward the church and are training our 
boys to up to be God-fearing 
Christians. If our sons were in Service, 
we know they would have to mix with 
the rough boys as well as with the best. 
We, as parents, would be afraid the temp- 
tation of alcoholic beverages would so en- 
tice them that, little by little, they would 
begin using it. 


I am the wife of a 


you boys 


in Service we 


He 


were 
drank moderately, 
average 
work well, 


grow 


Office of Publication: 215 West Street, 
communications to this address.) 
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the 


Policy: 
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The Capital-Gazette Press, 
Post 


aggressively, 


Kansas City 


APRIL, 


We mothers feel our 
ever grow up and become capable of tak- 
I know this 
that 


human nature, 


just don’t sons 


themselves. is a 
selfish, but to change 
to change mothers’ 


ing care of 
little would 
mean 

and I’m sure you boys wouldn’t want 
to change your mother, would you? 








SURE HE’S PROUD 
e He’s a PAPA 
He’s an OFFICER 
in the USCG 
And fully 
INSURED 


by the 


United States Life 
Insurance Company 
1625 Eye Street, N. W. 


Washington 6, D. C. 


A Service Company 
For Officers Only 


Clip this add and mail now 
for full 


details. 
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Biblically speaking, I think the use of 
alcoholic beverages is wrong, and I believe 
any honest-to-goodness Christian would 
agree. 

You see, I've seen both sides. One side, 
to see people as unsaved individuals, and 
born-again Christians. The 
need of our Armed Service, and our Na- 
tion, is converted individuals. Then they 
would Wouldn't 
that trying to use 


force? this could be arranged, 


another as 


intoxicants. 
be much better 
Just how 
I could not say. 
We are not playing around now. We 
in war, going into 
eternity every day! The condition in which 
they leave this world is the condition they 
find in, in eternity. We 
like to speak of death. Truly, it 
is an ill-sounding word, but we know it 


not desire 


than 


are and souls are 


will themselves 


don’t 


must be faced. 

I have a tender feeling for the 
Coast Guard, and I’ve found that most 
of you boys were brought up in respect- 
able homes, just as I was. The most of 
you want to do right, and I can’t see that 
a beer now and then could do any harm 
but I will say if you had spiritual power 
to give you strength and guidance, it 
would be far more stimulating and peace- 
ful than all the beers or other stimulants 
you could carry aboard ship in many 
trips! You would find yourselves to be 
better soldiers (or sailors, whatever the 
case may be) and the fear of death would 
not be half so great. Most of you believe 
But have you humbled your- 
little children; asking Him to 
forgive your sin of omission, and accept- 
ing Him as your personal Savior? 

If this finds its the Coast 
Guard Magazine, it will be a little unusual 
reading from that which you have been 
seeing, but why not put the Lord into 
the Coast Guard? It is remarkable what 
the outcome would do for morale! 


very 


in Jesus. 
selves as 


way into 


A Listener, 


MRS. S. L. 


This Reader Hits Nail Fairly 
And Squarely On The Head 


USCGC Alert 
Morro Bay, Calif. 


y' YE BEEN FOLLOWING 

the columns of your Magazine and 
elsewhere the controversy over the 
W.C.T.U.’s proposed legislation to con- 
trol the sale of beer to the Armed Forces. 
I've read ail the arguments, pro and con, 
and am convinced the point upon which 
we servicemen should take issue is whether 
or not a minority group, the W.C.T.U. 
and a like-minded small segment of ser- 
vice personnel, shall be allowed to regulate, 
even in a minor fashion, 


closely in 


the personal 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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GRANGER - THE MILD, 
COOL PIPE TOBACCO THAT 
PACKS MORE PLEASURE IN 
EVERY PIPEFUL 


MILD COOL 
PIPE TOBACCO 
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treproof Housekeeping I> Defense 





THE LESS YOU HAVE to burn, the less likely you are to have a fire. In establishing 

a program of “fireproof housekeeping” get rid of as much combustible material as 

possible. This housewife is cleaning out all old newspapers and magazines that have 
accumulated in the cellar. 
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N ATOM BOMB to most of 

us would mean fire. 

If the A-bomb were dropped on 
an American city, this is what we 
can expect, the Federal Civil De 
fense Administration says: 

Complete devastation for a half 
mile around a direct hit. 

Hundreds of fires big and 
small -—— for seven to eight miles 
beyond ground zero. The tremen 
dous heat generated within two 
miles of an atomic explosion would 
start many of them. Most of them, 
however, for the next five or six 
miles would spring from simple 
household disruptions. The power- 
ful jolt of such an explosion would 
dislocate furnaces, stoves and other 
heating appliances, start fires, which, 
if not fought promptly and effec- 
tively, could easily blaze out of 
control. 

In any atomic bombing, defense 
authorities warn, each family will 
have to take on the job of fighting 
its own fires. Water services will 
probably be disrupted. Fire depart- 
ments will have an overwhelming 
task to reach all of the fires that 
will break out. The streets will be 
impassible for a long time because 
of rubble and debris from collapsed 
buildings. 

No outside help will be available 
immediately. Therefore, the house- 
holder must expect to be on his 
own — and be prepared for it. 

In this entire eight mile area 
around a direct A-bomb hit, de- 
fense experts further point out, 
atomic radiation or other special 
atomic hazards would have little 
or nothing to do with the multi- 
tude of fires that will spring up. 
Most of these fires will start in 
overheated combustibles, broken 
electric wiring, disruption of heat- 
ing services, and from other com- 
mon household fire causes. The best 
defense against them is a simple 
home program of fire prevention. 

The possibility of atomic attack 
in the U. S. is generally admitted. 
If there were such an attack, the 
greater number of families affected 
would be in this eight mile area 
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FIRE IS THE DEADLY AFTERMATH OF THE ATOMIC BOMB 








afflicted by fires. Because of this, the 
Civil Defense Office urges Ameri- 
can householders to develop a pro- 
gram of ‘‘fireproof housekeeping.” 

Such a program helps not only 
to cut down the number of fires, 
but prepares the family to accept 
such emergencies calmly. It accus- 
toms them to think clearly and with- 
out panic when a crisis does arise, 
and once such emergency perform- 
ance becomes automatic, it will do 
much to save lives. 

In the fire area beyond a bomb’s 
direct hit, such advance emergency 
preparation plus adequate _fire- 
fighting equipment will mean the 
difference between death and _ sur- 
vival. 

Two questions every family will 
have to answer are: 

1. What can we do to prevent 
fire? 

2. What emergency equipment 
do we need to stop its spread? 

The major preparation of a 
family would be to remove as much 
combustible material from the house 
as possible. The National Board 
of Fire Underwriters has suggested 
a schedule of fireproof housekeep- 
ing listing five steps to reduce the 
common fire hazards in the home. 
This is a program, the engineers 
point out, as useful in peacetime 
to reduce the possibility of fire as 
it is an essential emergency safe- 
guard. 

1. Clean out all newspapers, 
magazines, other combustible rub- 
bish that collects in closets, the attic, 
basement and garage. Don’t allow 
them to accumulate. 

2. Put wastepaper in metal 
containers with covers. Empty them 
frequently. 

3. Any oily rags or paint 
cloths that must be kept should 
also go in covered metal containers. 

4. Get rid of gasoline, benzine, 
or other highly flammable liquids. 
See that paint cans, turpentine jars, 
if kept, are in a cool part of the 
cellar. 

5. Keep electric wiring, exten- 
sion cords, appliances in good re- 
pair. 
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FIGHTING FIRES in the wake of an A-bomb attack will use a great deal of water 

and lower the pressure of available water considerably. Keep buckets of water ready 

in strategic places in the house. Fill the bathtub so you will be assured of an 
emergency supply. 
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THE BIGGEST PROBLEM in a bombing attack — even an atom bomb — has been 


found to be fires. 


possible. This housewife is spraying a 


The homemaker's job is to 
solution 


make her house as fire resistant as 
of borax, boric acid and water on 


her drapes to make them flameproof. 


For emergency use, the National 
Board recommends a home emer- 
gency kit which should include a 
flashlight, extra batteries, a portable 
radio, disinfectant, first aid kit, 
several days supply of canned food, 
and drinking water in closed con- 
tainers. 


Since heating services will prob- 
ably be disrupted in an atomic ex- 
plosion or other bombing, it would 
be foresighted, the fire authorities 
suggest, to install some form of safe 
emergency heating, such as a coal 
or wood stove, or a portable oil 
heater (ventilation must be pro- 
vided ) . 

Above all, families should try 
to retain as many of the comforts 
of ordinary life as possible. Ad- 
ditional household items, such as 
a mattress, raincoat, rubbers, boots 
might be kept in the basement, 
which is about the safest floor in 
the house in an actual bombing. 
Children’s books and a few toys 
for their amusement might also be 
included. 

If there is no cellar in your 
house, or if you live in an apart- 
ment house, then go to the nearest 
underground shelter or stay home 
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in the lower floors. If there has not 
been time to sound an alert before 
an attack, protect yourself as best 
you can by dropping to the floor 
near a wall and as far from any 
window as possible. Protect your 


face with 
flash burns. 


your arms to prevent 

Once the alert is sounded, there 
are a few steps that will help stop 
fire from starting in the house. 


1. Close all fuel and draft doors 
of furnace or wood stoves. 


2. Put out all open flames, in 
portable heaters, fireplaces and 
candles. 


3. Close all windows and doors 
to block fire sparks and infiltration 
of radioactive dust 


<Z 


or mist. 

After the danger is past, 
families in the bombed 
area will have a job of fire 
fighting, not only to ex- 
tinguish fires already 
started, but to _ protect 
homes where the fire hasn't 
yet broken out. 


Minimum home _ fire- 

fighting equipment recom- 

mended by the National Board 
consists of a five-gallon hand pump, 
hose, several buckets of water and 
sand, and a shovel. Have the buckets 
filled and placed in halls or wher- 
ever they will be conveniently 
found. Bathtubs should be filled 
with water after the alert to guar- 
antee a few days’ emergency supply, 
should utility services be disrupted. 


























“SORRY, MACK, I think you've had enough.” 
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THER BEER 
ET ALL THIS? 


Your bottle of Budweiser Lager Beer is 
brewed and aged by the costliest proc- 
ess known. 


We spend a million a year extra to add 
Europe’s choicest hops to America’s 
finest blossoms...for flavor and 
bouquet. 


We are the biggest buyers of highest- 
priced brewer's rice. It helps to give 
Budweiser its stability, brilliance, 
sparkle and creamy, snowy foam. 





We pay premium prices for America’s 
finest barley .. . and discard all but the 
very select kernels before malting. 


We lager every drop of Budweiser... 
ferment it not once, but twice... age 
it much, much longer than average... 
enrich it with natural carbonation. 


Do you know of any other beer whose 
label tells you just what you are 
getting? Our label is your warranty 
MILLIONS HAVE MADE THIS TEST against short cuts or substitutes. 
... Drink Budweiser for five days. On the sixth 
day, drink another brand of beer. You'll want 
the distinctive taste of Budweiser thereafter. 


TELEVISION: Tune in EACH WEEK 
on our Budweiser Hour featuring . 
THE KEN MURRAY SHOW. Consult your ay 
local papers for time and station. “+ 


& 


Budweiser 


LAGER BEER 
usi2 There’s nothing like it... absolutely nothing 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. ...ST.LOUIS 
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HIS TIME 

scored a bull’s eye! Coast Guards- 
men and their friends everywhere 
will agree that Hollywood has 
really hit the target with a new 
motion picture entitled ‘Fighting 
U. S. Coast Guard.” 

With no hesitation and with no 
reservations, your Editor can urge 
all hands to watch for the early 
appearance of this film at public 
theaters. It will soon be on the 
Screen at theaters throughout the 
country, the first showings being 
scheduled for April or May. 


Hollywood has 


Old timers and youngsters alike 
will enjoy ‘Fighting U. S. Coast 
Guard.”’ For one thing, it is one 
of the rare films to portray the 
Coast Guard in a manner to meet 
with the approval of those who 
wear the Coast Guard uniform. 
The film is free from the nauseating 
hokum that marked such miscon- 
ceptions as “‘Casey of the Coast 
Guard,”’ a film that ran in serial 
form on Staten Island many years 
ago and was the target for much 
scorn by all wearers of The Shield. 

Coast Guardsmen and members 
of the Coast Guard League are 
urged to turn out enthusiastically 
at theaters where ‘‘Fighting U. S. 
Coast Guard” appears. It should 
not be forgotten that members of 
the Marine Corps and the Marine 
Corps League flocked to those 
theaters that played “‘Sands of Iwo 
Jima.”” Surely, members of the 
Coast Guard and the League will 
not take a back seat from the 
Marines! 

In presenting “Fighting U. S. 
Coast Guard,’’ Republic Studios has 
contributed another stirring screen 
document to its long list of service 
pictures which pay tribute to VU. S. 
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les ye Svein Al Triumph! 


REPUBLIC STUDIOS CAPTURES SPIRIT OF 


COAST GUARD IN 


EXCITING FILM 


“FIGHTING U. S. COAST GUARD” 





CAPTAIN 8. F. GRAY, Chief of Coast Guard Public Infornmation Division, congratulates 


Herbert J. Yates, President of Republic 


Studios, upon the successful completion of the 


new film, “Fighting U. 8S. Coast Guard.” 


fighting forces in the most critical 
periods of our times. 

Covering World War II action 
highlights of the U. S. Coast Guard 
on convoy duty and spectacular 
invasion missions, the picture was 
directed by Joseph Kane who also 
served as associate producer. The 
starring roles are portrayed by 
Brian Donlevy, Forrest Tucker and 
Ella Raines. 

Working in close liaison with 
Coast Guard Headquarters, the 
studio arranged for location se- 
quences to be filmed in authentic 
backgrounds. Hundreds of Coast 
Guard and Naval personnel ap- 


peared in these scenes which were 
filmed at the huge amphibious base 
at Coronado and San Diego, Calif. 
and at the Coast Guard Academy 
at New London, Conn. 

Thrilling sequences were filmed 
aboard the famous Coast Guard 
bark rigged training ship Eagle, 
with cameras chronicling the hectic 
hours, when a furious hurricane in- 
terrupted photographing and chased 
the Eagle back to Boston from 
Gloucester, Mass. 

Lt. Comdr. Robert C. Cannom 
was assigned by the Commandant 
to work with the company through- 
out production as technical advisor. 
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Director Kane is noted in Holly 
wood as one of the top action pic 
ture exponents. For this reason he 
was selected by Republic to guide 
the historic saga of the Coast 
Guard. 

Each one of the five top prin 
cipals in “Fighting U. S. Coast 
Guard” has served in some branch 
of the armed forces. Donlevy went 
to Annapolis and served with the 
famous Lafayette Escadrille in 
France during World War I. 
Tucker was an army lieutenant in 
World War II. Russell served a two 
and a half year stretch in the 
Marines and participated in the 
Guadalcanal invasion. The mer 
chant marine claimed Richard 

ae eS ao Joke eee. the lat wee ond 
William Murphy served with the 
Many officers and enlisted per- U. S. Navy for two years. is the first comprehensive film 
sonnel participating in filming Romantic interest in the produc- coverage of famous Coast Guard 
“Fighting U. S. Coast Guard’’ were tion is supplied by Miss Raines, exploits in World War II. The 
heroes of important land invasion portraying the daughter of an ad film marks another ‘‘first for Re- 
actions in the Mediterranean and  miral, who provokes high velocity public Studios which produced the 
the Pacific during World War II. conflict between Donlevy and _ first motion picture of the Marines 
Actual Defense Department film of Tucker. in World War II, ‘Sands of Iwo 
specific actions is incorporated into “Fighting U. S. Coast Guard’  Jima.”’ 
the picture. 


BRIAN DONLEVY 
Plays Starring Kole 








Cast and crew went through 


OFFICE OF NATIONAL COMMANDER 
hazardous operations off the coast : aga EE 
of San Diego aboard a group of COAST GUARD LEAGUE 
LCVP’s, or landing craft, during HE SHOWING of the motion picture film, ‘‘Fighting U. S. 
particularly rough weather. Coast Guard,”’ at theaters throughout the country will pro- 
Approximately 700 Coast Guard vide an excellent opportunity for Chapters of the Coast Guard 
uniforms for stars and_ principals League to come forward and co-operate with local Coast Guard 
in the cast were made up by Re authorities in welcoming this film at many theaters. 
public Studios for the picture. I would like to see every League Chapter volunteer to par- 
Donlevy, Tucker, John Russel, Wil- ticipate in any and all public ceremonies that may be held at 
liam Murphy and Richard Jaeckel various theaters. The Marine Corps League did a splendid public- 
had 12 uniform changes each while relations job when “‘Sands of Iwo Jima’’ was featured in hundreds 
other cast principals had from four of cities. I am sure that the members of the Coast Guard League 
to six. Extensive research went into can match the enthusiasm and patriotism of our brothers in the 
the classifying of Coast Guard and Marine Corps League. 
Naval insignia and the accurate use Those Chapters having Color Guards and musical groups 
of this information during produc- should volunteer to make these units available at theaters, — 
tion. after clearing such co-operation with local Coast Guard officials. 
Sweeping pictorial pageantry is I hope that such talented musical groups as the fife and drum 
captured by the camera in the im- corps of the Baltimore Chapter will not overlook this oppor- 
pressive Coast Guard Academy tunity to be of public service to the Coast Guard. 
scenes with the entire complement At this time I wish also to invite the careful attention of 
of blue-clad cadets passing in full- all League members to the proper methods for displaying the 
dress review. American Flag, both indoors and outdoors. Needless to say, the 
A huge convoy moving into a League should be punctilious in the manner in which The Flag 
Pacific island for a landing opera- is used. For reference, I invite a careful study of Page 32 of the 
tion contributed to the spectacular March edition of U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE wherein 
action in ‘Fighting U. S. Coast there appeared nine illustrations of the proper manner of dis- 
Guard.” playing The Flag. 
A heroic rescue in a blazing ship- W. MARION HENDRY 
yard also offers one of the sus- Nat!. Comdr., Coast Guard League 
pense highlights of the production. 
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TN LAWRENCE HANDY (right), HEAD BOY of his watch, and TN Bernard McNeill enjoy 
a laugh over the big sign in the Cadet Mess Galley. Handy does a good job of seeing that 
his watch lives up to this motto! 


Whost Amazing Abppetites Gn — Guard 


A STORY OF THE MEN WHO SATISFY THOSE APPETITES 








THE STEWARDSMEN ON WATC m stand inspection under the vent, David Lewis. Front row, left to right: Lawrence Handy 
eye of SDC Leroy Jones before the Cadets enter the messhall (Head Boy), Freddie Jarman, Wilbert Luster, Walter Basker- 
fe or their noon meal, Back row, lett to right: Mintner Cluff, ville, George Washington, James Jones, and Henry Terrell. 
Rudolph ica »ks, William Vaughn, Bernard McNeill, W. Studi- 
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“It’s all right to eat like a pig. . . as long as you don’t 
eat what a pig eats!” (Ancient Steward’s Proverb) 

ESIDING WITHIN the beautiful Colonial-type 

buildings that make up the UNITED STATES 
COAST GUARD ACADEMY are nearly five-hun- 
dred of the most amazing appetites in the Coast Guard. 
These manifestations of epicurean pursuits belong, 
obviously, to the Cadets of the Academy. To see 
that their desires for food are met is the job of the 
men of the Cadet Mess. 

Working under Chief Commissary Steward Frank 
Rebmann, some sixteen stewards prepare and cook 
the food, while forty stewardsmen good and true see 
that it is served. Heading up the cooks watches are 
SD1 Henry Campit and SDI George Medina, while 
SDC Librado Mationg and SD1 ‘‘Tony’’ Mangual 
are in charge of the stewardsmen’s watches. SDC 
Donato Duque handles the baking department, and 
SD1 Max Garcia sees to it that all necessary meats 
are prepared in the butcher's department. 

Amazing is scarcely the word for the food con 
sumed! For example, to feed the 480 Cadets one meal 
takes over 600 pounds of spuds, over 80 pounds of 
spaghetti, or over 1,000 eggs! The Cadets, through 
a committee of three First Classmen known as the 
Mess Committee, decide what they will eat, by pre- 


TN GEORGE WASHINGTON APPLIES his expert serving 
knowledge to the “OD’s table” in the Cadet Mess. The table, 
headed by LT James Hodgman, is for the Cadet Officer of the 
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paring the menu weekly. This Committee gains some 
Mess is run, and 
operation, 


working knowledge of how the 
through observing the behind-the-scenes 
they come to an appreciation of the problems of hand 
ling and serving food. They then can intelligently 
prepare menus. 


There are many things which add to the com 
plexity of the internal organization of the Mess. For 


example, the Corps has overflowed the regular Mess 
Hall that is a part of the Cadet Barracks in Chase Hall. 
It was found necessary a few years ago to take over 
what used to be the Officers’ Mess in the Administra 
tion Building, Hamilton Hall. There two platoons 
of Cadets are fed, thus relieving the crowded condi 
tion of the Chase Hall Mess. The food for Hamilton 
Hall, though, is prepared in the regular galley and 
carried tc the auxiliary mess hall for each meal, which 
means some fancy food-handling. 


In addition to the three meals per day, the Cadet 
Corps has other demands for chow. Each Class has 
a formal banquet, usually in the spring months, and 
at these times the Mess Hall is decorated and spruced 
up by a Class Committtee, and the stewardsmen ‘“‘put 
on the dog”’ and really do some fancy serving. Then 
there are the five Company picnics, one for each of 
the Cadet Companies, and here the cooks go to extra 
work, putting up the box lunches for the Kaydets. 


- 
Ry 


Day, and members of the Battalion Staff of the Cadet Corps. 
This is the Cadet’s Table of Honor, for the top men in the 
Battalion. 
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SDL MAX “GARCIA at work in the Cadet ae 88 preparing some 
of the 125 chickens needed for the Cadets for one meal. 


There are frequent dances, formal and informal, for 
which refreshments are provided, chow for the week- 
end schooner cruises for the Kaydets, special chows 
for athletic teams, training tables for some teams, and 
special buffets at graduation times for the Corps and 
their guests. 

The backbone of the organization is the Stew- 
ardsman! He has the major job of taking care of the 
wardroom, seeing that the tables are set properly, with 
sparkling, shining glass and silverware, handling the 
serving of food, and cleaning up and re-setting the 
tables after the meal. There are spuds to peel (done 
by machine, but still a big job), endless swabbing 
of decks, storerooms to keep spotless and stowed prop- 
erly, reefers to be kept clean and neat, inventories to 
be taken, and, on occasion, jobs to be done outside 
when ALL HANDS are turned to sanding roads dur- 
ing snowy weather, etc. The life of a TN of the Mess 
is full and varied, with much hard work, — and 
much good liberty. 

There are some jobs about the Academy for the 
steward branch that are unique to the Service. To 
take care of the lunches for the regular staff of Officers 
of the Academy, Stewardsman Earl Jefferson runs a 
light lunch bar in the Officer's Club, under the di- 
rection of LTJG Jim Swint, who is a member of 
the Officer’s Club Committee. 

Several TN’s and TA’s, headed by Chief Steward 
LeRoy Jones, work under Commander S. L.. DENTY, 
Executive Officer of the Officer’s Indoctrination School. 
They have a two-fold job handling serving of food 
in the General Mess to these officers in training and 
caring for the barracks where they reside during their 
short stay at the Academy. 
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Two men work in sick bay under the direction 
of the Head Nurse in the diet kitchen, where they 
handle the food for all patients turned into the hos 
pital. 


A big job, presently filled by Stewardsman Bill 
Leavy, is the running of the Cadet Linen Locker, dis- 
tributing and seeing that linen for the entire Cadet 
Corps is in perfect condition and laundered. 


With an enviable setup on liberty, the men of the 
Cadet Mess have ample opportunity to take advantage 
of the facilities of New London for recreation. In 
addition, each Tuesday night, the gym at the Acad- 
emy is opened for all enlisted men, where basketball, 
boxing, handball, swimming and working-out are 
enjoyed by many. The beginnings of a cracker-jack 
basketball team may be found among the stewards- 
men who have held their own on a couple of occas- 
ions against a well organized team from the Coast 
Guard Training Station at Groton. With a start like 
this year, it is expected that another season the team 
will be a real power in local circles, with Stewards- 
men ‘‘Shorty’’ Buchanan and Dan Brown heading 
some ambitious, if sometimes erratic, talent! The 
Academy has movies three nights a week, Wednesday, 
Saturday and Sundays, which provide welcome enter- 
tainment for all hands. 


One can see from this brief picture that there 
are few dull moments in the Cadet Mess at the Acad- 
emy. With plans for a new galley being considered, 
there promises to be even more diversion in the routine 
during the coming months. Once that building is 
ready for use, the ‘“‘most amazing appetites in the 
Coast Guard’’ will get even better chow, even more 
efficiently than they do now, The stewardsmen, how- 
ever, will continue to find a motto of ‘work hard. 
and enjoy your work,”’ a good one in the Cadet Mess 
of the United States Coast Guard Academy. 





3 


SEVERAL ENLISTED MEN from the Cutter IROQUOIS were 
visitors to the Blood Bank of Hawaii when they answered the 
call for blood donors issued by the Disaster Relief Agency. Six 
of the Coast Guardsmen are pictured as they smiled for the 


cameraman just prior to donating their blood. Left to right: 
J. F. Cody, EMC, N. R. Novakovich, FN, R. D. Hancock, DC3, 
L. F. Ray, SN, J. M. Conklin, EM3, and D. J, Stone, FN. 
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Flow 10 ‘see'a syper the she of time [ 


Now scientists at RCA Laboratories 
work with slivers of time too‘infini- 


tesimal for most of us to imagine. 
Their new electron tube, the Graphe- 
chon, makes it possible. 

For instance, in atomic research, a 
burst of nuclear energy may flare up and 
vanish in a hundred-millionth of a sec- 
ond. The Graphechon tube oscillograph 
takes the pattern of this burst from an 
electronic circuit, recreates it in a slow 
motion image. Scientists may then ob- 


New RCA electron tube “freezes” 








serve the pattern of the burst . . . meas- 
ure its energy and duration. 

With Graphechon we can watch fleeting 
phenomena which occur outside our con- 
trol. It is not only applied to nuclear re- 
search, but also to studies of electrical 
current... or in new uses of radar and tele- 
vision. Like so many products of RCA re- 
search Graphechon widens man’s horizons. 

RCA works in close co-operation with the 
military services of the United States, maintain- 
ing liaison for specific research in radio and 
electronics to help guarantee the nation’s scien- 
tific preparedness and security. 


movements that occur, and are ended, in millionths of a second! 


Research like that which gave us the 
Graphechon tube accounts for the 
RCA Victor’s 

1950 home television receivers. 


superiority of new 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN. N.J. 


In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 





QUESTIONS 


ANSWERS 





CORRECTION! The following question 
appeared in our March edition with an answer 
that has since been found to be incorrect, the 
answer having been based upon outdated infor- 
mation. We are pleased to publish a complete 
and correct answer: 


QUESTION: I was retired on I December, 
1942, as MMI. One month later 1 January, 
1943, I was recalled to active duty. A few months 
later I was promoted to Chief Motor Machinist's 
Mate. I was given a permanent appointment as 
CPO on 9 August, 1944. A few weeks later, 1 
September, 1944, I resumed retired status yas 
CPO but I have only been receiving the retired 
pay of POI, — yet I retain the rating of CPO. 
Am I not entitled to receive the retired pay of 
a CPO? 

ANSWER: You may, under the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949, be entitled to re- 
ceive retired pay for the rating of MMC. A 
Board has been held to consider men, who re- 
tired prior to 1, October, 1949, who were ad- 
vanced to higher ratings on active duty sub- 
sequent to retirement and are now receiving re- 
tired pay based on the rating in which origin- 
ally retired. The men concerned will be notified 
of the results of this Board in the near future. 
In any event, if it is determined that you are 
entitled to any additional retired pay it will be 
retroactive to 1 October, 1949. 











QUESTION: When will the next group of en- 
listed men be retired under provisions of the Enlisted 
Men’s Retirement Law (20 years)? 

ANSWER: It is expected that approximately 96 
men will be retired under the Enlisted 20-Year Law 
about 31 May, 1951. 


QUESTION: I was advanced to permanent CPO 
in 1948 after having been previously advanced to 
CPO in 1942 and disrated for convenience of the 
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Government in 1946. I note that those men who 
were advanced to CPO a few months ago received 
$250.00 clothing bounty even though their rates are 
“provisional acting.” Why did not the men who 
were advanced to CPO two years ago receive a cloth- 
ing bounty? 

ANSWER: Uniform allowance upon advance- 
ment to Chief Petty Officer is payable only once dur- 
ing any period of continuous active duty. 


QUESTION: Does Headquarters contemplate 
advancing any men to the ENC rating in the near 
future? 

ANSWER: Yes, in next few months. Advance- 
ment of men from the waiting list for this rating 
have been delayed due to the over-all limitations in 
CPO advancements. Establishment of new billets as 
a result of the Port Security program is expected to 
permit additional advancements. 


QUESTION: Does Headquarters contemplate 
advancing any CS2’s to CSI in the near future? 

ANSWER: Yes. Although there are no vacan- 
cies at the present time it is anticipated that some 
additional billets for CS1 will be established as a 
result of the Port Security program. However, the 
number of vacancies will be considerably less than 
the number of recommendations on file. 


QUESTION: Seventeen months ago I was ex- 
amined and recommended for advancement to the 
rating of SD3. Would it now be possible for me 
to take an examination for the rating of SC3? 

ANSWER: Yes. In accordance with Personnel 
Circular 48-49 and Amendment 15 Personnel Bul- 
letin 76-44, you may submit your request via chain 
of Command to Commandant (PE). Request should 
be accompanied by report of examination for CS}. 
However, there are no vacancies in the rating of CS3 
at the present time which would permit authorization 
of this change. If at a later date vacancies occur in 
the rating of CS3, there is a greater chance that such 
a change would conform to the needs of the service. 


QUESTION: I have been advanced to the rating 
of SKI (Provistonal). When such a promotion ts 
made, does Headquarters establish an eligibility list 
whereby the individual concerned will, at a later date, 
have his rating made permanent? 

ANSWER: A file of reports of examination on 
men holding provisional ratings is maintained at HQ. 
Selections for permanent appointments will be made 
from this file when vacancies occur in the permanent 
peacetime structure of the Coast Guard. Selections 
will be based on efficiency marks, examination marks, 
length of active service and seniority in grade, as 
provided in Personnel Circular No. 44-50. Credit will 
also be given for the estimated normal improvement 
in marks since date of examination. 
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QUESTION: It ts noted that Intelligence and 
Law Enforcement Circular No. 1-48 on the subject 
of reporting of information on ‘‘Flying Dtscs’’ has 
been cancelled, having served its purpose. What did 
the “‘Flying Discs’’ ever turn out to be? 

ANSWER: While no official information is 
available in this regard, newspaper accounts of about 
12, February, 1951, reported that the Navy recently 
stated ‘‘Flying Discs’’ were actually high altitude 
balloons released by the Navy in connection with 
cosmic ray studies. 


QUESTION: Is it posstble for an enlisted Coast 
Guardsman to be assigned to duty with the Armed 
Forces Military Police? If so, what steps should be 
pursued? 

ANSWER: While the Armed Forces Military 
Police have jurisdiction over Coast Guard Personnel, 
there are no Coast Guardsmen assigned to duty with 
that organization, nor is such assignment contemplated 
at this time. 


QUESTION: Can Headquarters supply the last 
known address of Donald R. Eaton, RM1, who was 
separated from the Coast Guard early in 1950? 

ANSWER: EATON, Donald Ralph, RM1 was 
Honorably discharged 17 February, 1950, from the 
COOK INLET (WAVP 384). His home address at 
time of discharge was 882 Rogers Street, Lowell, 
Mass. 


Over 50 Years of Leadership 


in Marine Navigation Aids! 


The Submarine Signal Di- 
vision of the Raytheon Manu- 
facturing Company has been 
the leader in marine electron- 
ics for over half a century. 

Pioneer in underwater sig- 
nalling and sound detection, 
it built the first practical echo 
depth sounder and disclosed 
the world’s first complete 
radar system. 

This leadership manifests 
itself in constant improve- 
ments in design and advanced 
methods of manufacture to in- 
sure quality production at all 
times. Seafaring men every- 
where can depend upon the 
continued reliability of Sub- 
marine Signal equipment. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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SUBMARINE SIGNAL DIVISION 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING CO. 
DEPT. 6460-UC, WALTHAM 54, MASSACHUSETTS 
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QUESTIONS May a man who has accepted an 
involuntary enlistment for a period of one year now 
re-enlist for three or six years, thus becoming eltgtble 
for a re-enlistment bonus? 


ANSWER: Yes. A man whose enlistment has 
been involuntary extended for a period of one year 
may re-enlist at any time during such extension if 
otherwise qualified. 


QUESTION: Several of us enlisted men are 
about to purchase new uniforms. Please advise whether 
or not we should purchase the new style umtform 
that has been authorized for adoption at a future 
date or tf we should purchase the traditional type 
of untform. 


ANSWER: If ‘‘new style uniform” refers to 
blue zipper front style trousers, Uniform Circular 
No. 1-51 soon to be distributed states in part: ‘‘Either 
the buttoned front or zipper front style are regula- 
tion and will be worn for dress or undress concur- 
rently in all CG units until a date to be announced 
later."’ Hence, any new uniforms purchased, may be 
either the buttoned front or zipper front style. 


QUESTION: What ts our standing on the el- 
tgtbility list for retirement under provisions of the 
Enlisted Retirement Law? 


ANSWER: 


Your standing is as follows: 


Service as of Approximate 
31 March, 1950 standing on 
Yrs. Mos. Days List 
Miller, William J.. BMC(AN) 24- l 10 
Smith, Frank A., BMI 24- 21 15 
Hall, Guy M., QMC 24 19 23 
Jose, Justo M., SDI 24- 18 25 
Quillen, John M., CS1 24- 4-17 
Clifton, Charles N., GMC 24- 11 
Cernada, Gerado, ENC 24- 1-26 
Oliver, Philip J.. ENC(L) 24- 0-29 
Hamner, Walter C., ETC 9 
Hamblin, Jack L., ENC -24 
Gosky, Albert J., ADC 
Donaldson, Edward B., BTC 
Sanders, Pink W., GMC 
Bradley, John L., EN1I(L) 
Jennings, Charles W., BMC (L) 
Walsh, John J., BM3(L) 
Carter, Wilson B., BMC(L) 
Scoggins, Calvin W., EMC 
Adamezyk, John J., GMC 
Clark, Wm. L., BM1 (L) (AN) - 
Pollie, John, BM2 20- 
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Q. What ts our standing on the eligibility list 
for restoration of our former CPO rating? 


A. Your standing is listed herewith: 
Charles Potter, SK1, is in Group 13 to 14. 
Wilber Warrington, MM1, is in Group 14 to 16. 
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QUESTION: What ts our standing on the el- 
igibility list for restoration of our former C.P.O. 
ratings? 

ANSWER Your standing is as follows: 

Harry C. Hibbert, BM1(L), is in Group 54-56 

Curtis C. Wood, GM1, was advanced to GMC (P) 
1-16-51 

Houston D. Vick, EN1, is Number 42 

Justo M. Jose, SD1, is in Group 14-16 

Guion J. Garner, BM1(L), is in Group 2-6 

Dandy Gramage, SDI, is in Group 6-7 

Eugene M. Fields, MMI, is Number 38 

Emeterio M. Maquirany, SDI, is Number 21 


QUESTION: In May I will have completed 25 
years and 7 months of active service. | would like 
to know if my retirement pay at that time will be 
seventy-five per cent of $294 or will it be necessary 
for me to complete 26 years of service before achieving 
that figure. 

ANSWER: It will be necessary for you to com- 
plete 26 years total active service to have your re- 
tired pay based on active duty pay of $294.00 per 
month. With 25 years and seven months total ser- 
vice you are allowed to compute your service as 26 
x 2!) equals 65 percent plus 10 percent for good con- 
duct, if your service is satisfactory, but your pay will 
be computed on over 22 years service or $279.30 per 
month. 


If you are retired for physical disability, your 

percentage of physical disability would have to be 
75 percent or more to receive 75 percent of active 
duty pay which would be based on active service, ie., 
25 years, 7 months would be 75 percent of $279.30, 
over 26 years service $294.00. 
I enlisted in the Coast Guard in 
May of 1947. I stgned up for four years and was 
due to “pay off’ tn May of 1951. However, my 
enlistment has been frozen for one year. Will it be 
possible for me to be discharged and paid off in May 
(1951) «tf IT immediately re-enltst? 

ANSWER: When your enlistment expires you 
will have the option of (1) Re-enlisting, (2) Vol- 
untarily extending your enlistment or; (3) Enlisting 
in the Coast Guard Reserve. In the event you do 
not desire any of these options your enlistment will 
be involuntarily extended for 1 year. 


QUESTION: 


QUESTION: What are my prospects for being 
assigned to the R. C. A. Institute for study? Several 
months ago I took the qualifying examination 

ANSWER: No definite answer can be given at 
this time. An examination will be given in April to 
new applicants for this type of training, and after 
the results are in, an eligibility list (composite of all 
examinations given for this school) will be established. 
A listing of the top 20 will be published in the weekly 
report of activities. 
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FABRICS 


Standard fabrics for over eighty years 


TRADE MARK 
REGU & PAT OF 


Specify 386 and other stondard numbers. Sample brochure upon, request. 


METCALF BROS. & CO. 45 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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“The Conal Guard 
For Me... 








I'm staying in’ 


HE TIME will come when you must make a de- 

cision whether or not you are going to take your 
discharge. When that time comes, put in some careful 
study on the Coast Guard pay scale. Consider the many 
advantages of re-enlisting . . . then consider also what 
you would lose by leaving the Coast Guard now— in se- 
curity, ‘“‘bankable’’ income, and retirement credits. It's 
easy to take these things for granted. But when you 
come to the actual decision of re-enlisting, it will be a 
good time to take stock of the opportunities you have 
right where you are now ... in the U. S. Coast Guard. 





Your present scale has been increased appreciably. 
But the future benefits have been increased even more. 
If you retire as a Chief Petty Officer after 25 years in 
the service you will receive $174.56 a month retire- 
ment pay for the rest of your life. After 30 years it 
would be $220.50 per month! It would take $88.200 
producing 3°, interest, to equal this monthly retire- 
ment pay! 


So when the time for re-enlistment comes around, 
look at these facts and figures again. Think them 
over ... the decision is yours. 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 
a ne, ee ee 
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Couidl — | Auxiliary 
Whotorboat Sn spection 


WITH A SALUTE TO ONE OF THE 


United States and all its 


THROUGHOUT the 


one will find the U. S. Coast Guard Auxiliary, an 
active alert group of blue water civilian sailors who 
appreciate the joys and hazards of life afloat and free- 
ly give their own time to making it pleasanter and 
safer for others. Organized in 1939 by the Coast 
Guard to encourage safety at sea, insure better com 
pliance with laws and regulations governing the oper- 
ation of motorboats and yachts, and to promote 
greater efficiency in small boat operation, the Auxil- 
iary has grown into one of the more important civil- 
jan sea-going organizations and is now virtually an 
integral part of the regular Coast Guard. 


All year long the Auxiliary, whose members num- 
ber well over the 12,000 mark, strives to bring to 
the attention of boat owners changes in Federal Navi- 
gation and motorboat laws, to explain current dis- 
tress procedures, to pass along information on equip- 
ment and practices for safer boating, and to work 
side-by-side with the regular service when called upon 
during times of emergency. Organized by districts, 
divisions, and flotillas, this experienced group of self- 
governed boatmen dedicate themselves to greater safety 
at sea and better cooperation between boat owners 
and the Coast Guard. 


In the past few years a new phase of Auxiliary 
work has spread and grown until today it is con- 
sidered the biggest, most important, and probably 
most popular of all Coast Guard Auxiliary duties. 
That is the Auxiliary’s annual Courtesy Motorboat 
Inspection, the product of some wartime thinking 
and years of hard work on the part of a Florida man, 
William Mansfield, of 1374 Venetian’ Way, Miami. 
The inspections, which take place during the first 
months of each year, are essentially the same as they 
were in 1945 when they first were instigated by 
Mansfield and held in Miami. 

Auxiliarists, who have successfully completed a 
course in safety requirements, visit yacht clubs, boat 
harbors, docks, and wherever else motorboats are to 
be found and ask boat owners and operators if they 
would like a Courtesy Inspection, stressing the fact 
that the entire inspection is completely unofficial, in 
that neither the Auxiliary nor regular Coast Guard 
keep records of violations or danger spots found aboard 
the vessel. 
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FOUNDING FATHERS 


Auxiliary inspectors have a check-off list which 
is presented to the boat owner upon termination of 
the inspection, listing the safety items missing or in 
need of repair. If the vessel successfully passes the 
Courtesy Inspection, an Auxiliary decal is issued which, 
when affixed to the boat’s windshield or otherwise 
prominently displayed, informs the regular Coast 
Guard that the boat has been inspected, saving the 
inconvenience of routine boarding. Thus it is evident 
that the inspection and report make motorboating 
not only safer but more convenient as well. 

William Mansfield’s first taste of the Coast Guard 
and Auxiliary came at the outbreak of World War 
Il when he, an Army Medical Corps veteran of World 
War I and a member of the Miami Rod and Reel 
Club decided to offer his services to the Coast Guard. 
He suggested to the service that a Miami office be 
established. So the Coast Guard brought Mansfield 
into the Auxiliary and directed him to set up the 
Miami branch. which he did. 

After advancing to the position of flotilla com- 
mander in the Auxiliary, he joined the Coast Guard 
lemporary Reserve, and was placed in the Miami 
offices as Director of Auxiliary and personnel officer 
tor tne Temporary Reserve of the Seventh Coast 
Guard District, an area now comprising South Car- 
ouna, Georgia, Florida, and southward through 
tuerto Rico. 

{t was during his service days that Mansfield 
first got the idea tor his annual Courtesy Inspections. 
Reports from Coast Guard routine boarding officers 
toid of pitiful and often extremely dangerous con- 
dition many motorboats were in; with danger spots 
running from leaky gas tanks to empty fire extin- 
guishers and life preservers so old and battered they 
would sink like rocks if thrown in water. So active 
was he during the wartime emergency that he de- 
veloped the Port Security Force and pianned the ef- 
ficient off-shore small boat patrol. 

When the war ended in 1945, he reverted to 
civilian status and was elected Commodore of Auxil- 
lary for the Seventh District. Mansfield soon found 
Auxiliarists tired and idle with no work really sub- 
stantial enough to spur them into usefulness. Realiz- 
ing the regular Coast Guard was too busy with jobs 
of its own to take on the responsibility of inspecting 
all motorboats for safety equipment, he set about ar- 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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Your 








Bookshop 


Selects 


and 





Recommends 


Merchant Marine 




















Officers 
Handbook 


THis IS IT! 


This is a book for the ambitious seaman, — 
and when I use the word seaman I mean any sailor 
of any rank or rate. 

The book that you see me reading has been 
selected from a vast number of other books dealing 
with maritime life. In selecting the book I naturally 
solicited the aid of men who were qualified to pass 
judgment on the technical information contained 
therein. 


This book MERCHANT MARINE OFFI- 
CERS’ HANDBOOK — is not the most expensive 
Look that was studied by your BOOKSHOP. Sev- 
eral books were found to cost more and to be more 
pretentious but it is the opinion of your BOOKSHOP 
that here we have a book that can prove extremely 
helpful to every man who wishes to master the daily 
duties of a seaman. 

This is a book that contains professional infor- 
mation of value to a ‘‘four-striper,’’ to a chief petty 
officer, to a raw recruit. If you’ve been serving aboard 
ships for twenty years you'll want this book! If you 
are a recruit in boot camp looking forward to your 
first contact with a ship, you'll want this book! 


MERCHANT MARINE OFFICERS’ HAND- 
BOOK is a practical reference book for everyday use 
on shipboard. Following an introduction on the day- 


to-day work of ship's officers, the HANDBOOK takes 
up Instruments and Accessories used in navigation, 
Piloting, Tides and Currents, Sailings, Celestial Nav- 
igation, Meteorology, Cargo. Ship Handling, Cargo 
Gear, Ground Tackle, Signals, Rules of the Road, 
Ship Construction, Maintenance and Repair, Tonnage 
and Stability, Fire, Navigation Laws, Engineering For 
Deck Officers, First Aid and Ship Sanitation. 

You'll like the informal and vigorous manner 
in which the two authors handle their subjects. Yow ll 
like the he-man advice given in an almost blunt man- 
ner. You'll like the remarks about relations between 
men of various ranks. The authors show little pa- 
tience with mollycoddles who hesitate to accept res- 
ponsibility and who cannot give orders in a seaman- 
like manner. The book is truly salty! 

MERCHANT MARINE OFFICERS’ HAND- 
BOOK is, of course, just as applicable to Coast Guard 
personnel as to Merchant Marine personnel, — don’t 
let the title mislead you. 

The book is fully illustrated. It consists of 896 
pages, — yes, that’s correct, 896 pages! 

The price? Only $7.00 The first copies of this 
new book will be rolling off the presses just about 
the time these words appear in print. Your BOOK- 
SHOP is prepared to make deliveries on and after 
April 1. Just send $7.00 via check. money order or 
cash to Jeanne Klappholz, USCG MAGAZINE 
BOOKSHOP, 215 West Street, Annapolis, Md. 


USCG MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP 


215 WEST STREET 
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‘Te ak 


’ WAS BOTH mother and father to month-old son Donald Paul while courageous 


mother Jackie 


battled polio in a San 


Luis Obispo hospital. 


, om Story 


THE TRUE STORY OF A 
COURAGEOUS YOUNG FAMILY 


By MEL ABBOTT, JO2 


AST OCTOBER 20th, on a 


remote Coast Guard Lighthouse 


station at Piedras Blancas, Cal- 
ifornia, ““J’’ “‘C’’ Cochran was re- 
lieved at the end of his watch and 
retired to the comfort of the sta- 
tion’s family quarters. His pretty 
wife, Jackie, remarked of headaches 
and most of the symptoms that 
make up the common flu. 

“J” “C’, a Coast Guard enlisted 
man from Keota, Oklahoma, be- 
came concerned when the second 
day showed no marked improve- 
ment in his wife’s condition. He 
phoned for advice from a nearby 
doctor who had been giving pre- 
natal care to Mrs. Cochran, — a 
young Coast Guardsman was due 
to arrive in December. The doctor 
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advised rest and told the light- 
houseman to notify him if his wife's 
condition grew worse. 

Jackie’s condition did grow 
worse the next two days and fin- 
ally ‘‘J’’ ““C’’ drove her to Cambria 
for examination. The 26-year old 
Coast Guardsman realized the pos- 
sibility that it could be more than 
just a simple ailment, — that per- 
haps his bride of one year had 
contacted something more serious 
than flu — but he said nothing. 

After examining Mrs. Cochran, 
the doctor gravely said, ‘Son, get 
this girl to the San Luis Obispo 
hospital as fast as you can!’’ He 
told the dazed Oklahoman the 
nature of the disease he thought 
his wife had contacted and the 


Cochrans immediately sped south- 
ward to San Luis. A short while 
later, in a private hospital, spinal 
fluid was extracted and the results 
became known. Eighteen-year-old 
Jackie Cochran, seven months with 
child, HAD BEEN STRICKEN 
WITH POLIO! 

“J” “C”’ was stunned. By cut- 
ting corners, he and his wife had 
managed to save enough money to 
meet the forthcoming childbirth 
expenses but already the cost of 
entering Jackie into a private hos- 
pital, and the preliminary exam- 
inations, had dug a deep hole in 
the family funds. How could he 
meet the terrific expenses of polio 
treatment which runs into. the 
thousands of dollars — he, as a 
second class engineman in the Coast 
Guard? 

Cochran called the lighthouse at 
Piedras Blancas and told the offi- 
cer-in-charge, Boatswain’s Mate 
first class Bert B. Breedlove, about 
his plight and asked his advice. 
Breedlove consoled Cochran and 
told him he was sure that some- 
thing could be done. 

Breedlove called Coast Guard 
group headquarters at Monterey, 
California, relaying the entire sit- 
vation to the commanding officer, 
Chief Warrant Boatswain George 
H. Meyer. Mr. Meyer contacted 
Twelfth Coast Guard District head- 
quarters in San Francisco and Ship's 
Clerk R. G. Degnan of the District 
personnel office had the complete 
story half an hour after the Coch- 
ran polio case had been opened. Mr. 
Degnan promptly called the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis in San Francisco and the 
Cochran’s miracle began to mater- 
ialize. 

Eleven-year veteran worker for 
the Foundation, Veronica Marx, 
phoned from San Francisco to 
March of Dimes representatives in 
San Luis Obispo and in a short 
while Mrs. Cochran was entered 
in the San Luis General Hospital 
and treatment started on her at 
once. Heat packs were applied to 
her partially paralyzed legs and the 
latest medical methods were em- 
ployed in an effort to save not just 
one life, but two — there was still 
a chance that she could give birth 
to her baby. In fact, Foundation 
authorities told her that a majority 
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of polio-ridden mothers, several 
months along in pregnancy are 
able to have perfectly normal babies. 
If anything, the mother’s and not 
the baby’s condition is weakened 
from the two-fold burden of polio 
and childbirth. Some mothers have 
even carried their unborn young 
in the “iron lung’’ until birth. 

Strengthened by this knowledge, 
Jackie Cochran, native of Dead- 
South Dakota, responded 
exceptionally well to treatment in 
the weeks that followed. By Christ 
mas, she was able to endure the 
50-mile trip to Piedras Blancas and 
spend the holiday with her hus 
band and friends. 

Late Christmas Eve at the light 
house Jackie sat up in bed and 
twisted in pain, the time was 
drawing near for young Cochran's 
amva. “so “CC 


wood, 


bundled up his 
wife and quickly drove her back 
to San Luis. Thirty-six hours later 
in General 


Hospital. six-pound 


ran did get that check-up and what 
he thought was nothing more than 
nervousness turned out to be a 
“hot’’ appendix case. He was 
operated on immediately and hos 
pitalized one floor below his wife 
in General Hospital. 

The Cochran's were able to see 
each other regularly during the next 
week; ‘“J’’ “C’’ would borrow a 
wheel chair, take an elevator to the 
second floor, and himself 
into his wife's ward. Five-foot 
eight-inch Jackie had started to 
use crutches by this time and had 
come a long way on the road to 
recovery since her entry into the 
hospital over 12 weeks ago. 

In a week, “J” ““C,” veteran of 
three Coast Guard service 
and two years’ Pacific invasion duty 
during the war, was well enough 
to go back to the lighthouse on 
convalescent leave. It was there that 
this writer met the Oklahoman and 
heard him relive the entire exper- 


wheel 


years’ 





eight-ounce Donald Paul Cochran 
was born, normal in all respects. 

The next few weeks, “J” “‘C”’ 
visited his wife at every opportunity _ 
as she quickly regained her strength % 
once again and_ resumed 
Donald Paul was also gaining 
strength under the expert care of 
Jackie’s mother at the lighthouse. 
Everything seemed to be calming 
down. 

Then ‘J’ “‘C’’ developed stom- time he 
ach cramps while on duty at the 


Breedlove told 


Luis hospital, Jackie 


polio IN A QUIET San 
a busy day of stren- 


Cochran rests after 


treatment. During that time little uous polio treatment. 


lighthouse and Boatswain's Mate 
him to stop in at 
the Public Health Service office in 
San Luis for a check-up the next 
his wife. A few 
days later, on January 16, Coch- 


visited 


ience, smiling now and then in 
spite of the soreness of the stitches 
in his side. 

In his soft-spoken manner, Coch- 
ran related all the stirring details, 
his voice revealing the respect and 
admiration he felt for his wife in 
her courageous and winning battle 
against a widely-feared disease. His 
voice also reflected unbounded grat- 
itude to the March of Dimes and 
their representatives who assisted 
greatly in making this story ome 
with a happy ending. 





AUXILIARY MOTORBOAT INSPECTION 


(Continued from Page 20) 


ranging for Auxiliary Courtesy Inspections in the 
Miami area in cooperation with Miami Coast Guard 
offices. With this program came renewed interest and 
attention from within the ranks of the Auxiliary. 
The inspections were well received in Miami and soon 
spread to other ports in Florida. Mansfield especially 
wished to have the ‘‘courtesy’’ phase of the inspection 
stressed —— that the inspection was completely un- 
official and intended simply to advise and give aid 
to the civilian boatman. 

However, the motorboat inspection program was 
difficult for Mansfield to put over; many boat owners, 
exposed to the courtesy inspection for the first time, 
missed the main features of the program and contended 
that the inspection meant removing all private rights 
from the civilian motorboat owner. 


Nevertheless, throughout Florida Commodore 
Mansfield continued with the motorboat inspections 
which were steadily increasing in popularity. To co- 
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incide with his program, he drew up a list of safety 
essentials each boat should carry, though not required 
by law, and desirable equipment each should have. 

In 1947, Coast Guard Headquarters asked Mans- 
field for a complete report on his Courtesy Motorboat 
Inspections, a request which he feared might mean 
the curtailment of the program. But he felt certain 
the Coast Guard would approve the program if suit- 
able proof that the inspections were effiective and 
welcomed by boat owners could be furnished. He 
rounded up testimonials from boatmen who heartily 
endorsed the inspections; he even canvassed hardware 
stores where he found great increases in purchases of 
marine safety equipment as a result of the Auxiliary 
inspections. 

Hoping that official Coast Guard approval and 
endorsement would be forthcoming he sent the report 
to Headquarters. Mansfield was not disappointed. In 
a flattering testimonial to its originator, the Coast 
Guard decided to inaugurate the Courtesy Motorboat 
Inspection program throughout the United States and 
its possessions. 
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SEAMAN ADAM VERETTE uses one of his few free moments 
between festivities at the Mardi Gras to relax in his room at 


_ 


the St. 


SPECIAL HONOR PAID YOUNG COAST 


GUARDSMAN 


All the revel- 


MARDI GRAS! ! 

ry, excitement, pageantry and 
color of this traditional festival in 
New Orleans was recently laid at 
the feet of a youthful Coast Guards- 


man, who in his own words ‘‘never 
dreamed it could happen to me!”’ 

The old-timers may tell you of 
a Coast Guard Boatswain who 
went on a spree at Government 
expense as a reward for being the 
first person to raise fur seals in 
captivity; but that Boatswain never 
rode as “‘high on the hog”’ as the 
20-year-old seaman from San An- 
tonio, Texas, who for five mad, 
whirlwind days lived and laughed, 
wined and dined as royalty. 
for he was royalty! 

Adam Verette, seaman, was a 
Duke in the royal Court of King 
Patria I, and Patria ruled the Mardi 
Gras. 

Traditionally, King Rex rules 
the New Orleans Carnival, but 
when the Krewe of Rex cancelled 
plans this year because of the na- 
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BY ROYAL COURT AT 
NEW ORLEANS MARDI 


GRAS 


tional emergency, the Krewe of 
Patria was organized to take over 
for Rex. 

The King and Queen of Patria 
and their courts were chosen from 
all branches of the Armed Forces. 
The King was Hospitalman Lind- 
say L. Larson, Jr., a member of 
the Marine Corps Reserve who suf- 
fered frozen feet in Korea. His 
Queen was a pert, freckle-faced 
WAC Corporal named Audrey 
Burke. Eight Dukes and eight 
Maids were in the King and Queen’s 
court. 

The Coast Guard picked Adam 
Verette to represent his service be- 
cause of his recent award of the 
Treasury Department Silver Life- 
Saving Medal. Verette was brought 
to New Orleans from his station 
aboard the CGC Myrtle at Gal- 
veston, Texas as a guest of the 
city. 

Hardly had Verette arrived in 
New Orleans on a Friday and 
registered at the St. Charles Hotel 


Charles Hotel. 
Verette and paid all bills! 


senisdiell 8 ra ay 


The City of New Orleans was host to 


when he was snatched-up and 
caught in the dizzy whirl of ac- 
tivities that increased in tempo un- 
til Mardi Gras day (the following 
Tuesday) when old New Orleans 
blew its top. 

New Orleans was turned upside 
down, and Verette, the Duke helped 
do it! 

As a guest of the City of New 
Orleans, Verette dined in the luxur- 
ious St. Charles Hotel dining room. 
A valet was at his beck and call 

. Room service was at his dis- 
posal. His money was worthless 

. What he needed, or wanted, 
required only his signature! 

It was the sport of kings for the 
Krewe of Patria Saturday morning 
when the royal party lunched in 
the clubhouse at the Fairgrounds 
Race Track. Not only the drinks, 
but the ‘‘sure things’’ were on the 
house and Verette left the races 
$6.00 richer. (Thanks to an obe- 
dient hay-burner that got to the 
wire first.) 

That evening, Verette and others 
in the Court feasted at world- 
famous Antoine’s Restaurant in the 
French Quarter. 

“Don't know what I was eat- 
ing,’ Verette said, “It was all 
French-style food, but sure good.” 

There was champagne at An- 
toine’s; sight-seeing tours; dinner 
at Tom Brennan’s Vieux Carre 
Restaurant; champagne in_ the 
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Mayor's office; review of the colorful parades of the 
Krewes of Venus, Mid-City, Babylon, Adonis and 
Hermes; champagne. . . toasts. . . and more cham- 
pagne. There was the cruise on the Mississippi River 
aboard the City’s yacht Gooa@ Netghbor, (a pleasure 
reserved for visiting dignitaries to this international 
City), and dinner at ‘Diamond’ Jimmy Moran's 
Restaurant which features the ‘‘diamond studded meat 


ball.”’ 


But Verette believes his most memorable exper- 
ience was being presented the keys to the city and 
made an Honorary Citizen of New Orleans by Mayor 
deLesseps S. Morrison. Verette was presented a beau- 
tifully engraved certificate attesting to this fact. 


Tuesday . Mardi Gras . February 6... 
the big day, and Verette was ready. He had four days 
to learn to be a Duke, and he learned fast. On Mardi 
Gras day, Verette was aboard the Royal Yacht that 
brought King Patria and his Dukes to the foot of 
Canal Street for his parade. 


A military salute from a 105 millimeter gun 
boomed their arrival. The Royal party, on landing, 
mounted a fleet of slinky convertibles and, with a 
motorcycle police escort, proceeded to City Hall. There 
the dukes joined the maids of Patria in the reviewing 
stand. The King left to board his float for the parade. 


In the reviewing stand Verette rubbed elbows 
with generals, admirals, captains, colonels, movie stars 
and celebrities watching the revelers in the street below. 


It was Mardi Gras in New Orleans and Seaman 
Verette was there right in the middle of everything. 
And where else could he see grandmothers in tights, 
the respectable and unrespectable, the old and the 
young, rich and poor, dressed or undressed as Egyp 
tain mummies, cowboys, African natives, channel 
swimmers, devils, ghouls and grave-diggers, Indians 
or pirates. . . all dancing and clowning 1n the street? 
All enjoying this day of mis-rule. 


After the parade the Krewe of Patria was again 
entertained at the Fairgrounds Race Track and that 
evening feasted again at a famous French Quarter 
restaurant. 


But Mardi Gras was drawing to a close. Before 
Adam Verette knew or realized it, Mardi Gras became 
only a happy memory. It was all over by midnight 
Tuesday with the beginning of Lent. 


Verette was a Seaman again. Sober-eyed, he 
checked into the Personnel Office at Eighth District 
Headquarters in New Orleans Wednesday morning. 
His orders were indorsed for his return to the Myrtle. 


And though the erstwhile Duke at this very mo- 
ment may be wielding a chipping hammer or a swab, 
he undoubtedly recalls that for five whole exciting 
days, while representing his Service at New Orleans’ 
internationally famous Mardi Gras, he was treated as 
the most important sailor in the Coast Guard. 


by Bob Niemeyer 








ballicrafters 


international long-range 


lon 
tdi 


You can buy it in your Post Exchange, Hallicrafters famous 
$-38B. Covers broadcast band and three short-wave bands 
... brings in remote U. S. stations and reception from all over 
the world. 

Precision-built by Hallicrafters—it is all radio! It is function- 
ally-designed by Raymond Loewy, in steel cabinet; AC-DC. 
COMPANY OFFICERS find this radio a sound investment for 
unit funds, because it serves all personnel with fine radio 
reception no matter where your location. No frills . . . just 
the finest radio built! 

SPECIAL MILITARY PRICES AT PX’s and SHIP 
STORES THROUGHOUT ARMED FORCES 


“«~ 


peeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


OVERSEAS FAVORITE 
long-range portable 


Here's the one pal every officer 
and enlisted man wants to take 
along to overseas assignment— 
a precision radio that really 
tunes in the stations back home. 
Powerful 8-tube set, plus rectifier. AC-DC or batteries. Built- 
in loop antenna for standard reception, plus 61-inch collap- 
sible whip antenna for short-wave reception. Input jack for 
headphones, and space inside for power cord and head- 
phones. Price of S-72L (less batteries) $1 1995 


e Ask your PX officer or write to Dept. G e 
Special Military Representatives listed below: 


West Coast 
Foley -Williams Co 
537 W. Broadway 
Long Beach 2, California 


East Coast 
George E. Abbott & Co 
756 Fourth Avenue 
Brooklyn 32, New York 


HALLICRAFTERS — WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF PRECISION 
RADIO & TELEVISION - CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 











Another Old Timer 


Goes Into Retirement 
CULMINATING 26 years of 

continuous service with all but 
a year of it on sea duty, 46-year- 
old Machinist Gunnar Eek was re- 
tired recently from the Coast Guard 
at Eleventh District Headquarters, 
Long Beach, Calif. 

The blue-eyed sandy-haired mar- 
iner of descent had 
served as Engineering Officer aboard 
the Coast Guard Cutter Diligence, 
based on Terminal Island, for the 
past three years. 

Born in Oslo, Norway, in 1905, 
Eek finds the sea very much to his 
liking, having been virtually raised 
on the North Atlantic. At the age 
of 13 he began sailing with the 
Norwegian merchant marine and 
in 1924, when 18, traveled to the 
United States where he enlisted in 
the Coast Guard as a fireman, 
second class, and shortly thereafter 
received his naturalization papers. 

He is quick to say that the serv- 
ice has been good to him, and 
swears that he has never had a day's 
sickness in 26 years of Coast Guard 
duty. 

Still retaining a slight Norwegian 
accent, Gunnar Eek tells of start- 
ing his Coast Guard career on the 
old sea-going tug Jamaroa, and 
then serving for six years on vari 
ous cutters in the Alaskan territory. 
He was aboard the 250-foot cutter 
Itasca which was acting as a radio- 
beacon for Amelia Earhart, guiding 
her to Holland Island in the West- 
ern Pacific when she mysteriously 
disappeared while on her globe 
girdling flight in 1937. The Itasca 


Norwegian 





THEY MADE DEMOCRACY WORK 


HREE UNMARRIED Coast Guardsmen met and became fast 
friends while attending Yeoman-Storekeeper School at Groton, 
Conn. They were nationalities, even races, apart: one was Greek, 
another Irish, the third Jewish. All three being dark of com- 


plexion and hair, they soon got nicknamed The Three Arabs. 


The notable thing about The Three Arabs was that, despite 
superficial differences, They Got Along. They were good mixers. 
And they liked to talk over and try to reason through every imagin- 
able subject on their long walks together — subjects far removed 
from the things sailors usually talk about, or at least according to 
popular belief. The question that interested them the most was 
this: if the three of them, of such assorted blood and backgrounds, 
could get along so well, why couldn't other people; in fact, groups 


of people? Nations even? 


solemn oath. 





On graduation day, each man confessed to a serious reluctance 
to break up the trio, which had of course suffered a slight torpedo- 
ing upon the issuance of official orders. 
They would always keep in touch and, more im- 
portant, try to spread the feeling they had acquired of ‘‘getting 
along,”’ especially with others unlike themselves. 


Exactly one year later, they were, to be sure, very much in con- 
tact via the mails, though geographically scattered about the coun- 
try; and all three of them were married. 
man had married a Polish girl, the Irishman had married a Jewish 
girl, and the Jewish boy’s wife... 


Thereupon, they took a 


The Greek Coast Guards- 


was Irish. 











searched the area of her disappear- 
ance for two months afterward. 


On the morning of December 7, 
1941, Eek, then a Chief Machinist's 
Mate, was stationed aboard the 327- 
foot Coast Guard Cutter Janey 
anchored at Pearl Harbor when the 
Japanese struck. According to Eek, 
the Janey, now stationed at San 
Francisco, downed two Jap planes 
and shortly after the sneak attack 
sunk a Japanese submarine. 





“THIS INSTITUTE BOOK SAYS you should never touch that switch!” 
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Later, while still aboard the 
Taney, Machinist Eek participated 
in the famous Battle of Midway, 
turning point of the war in the 
Pacific. 

Eek returned to the United 
States in 1946 after serving the 
whole of World War II on sea 
duty in the Pacific and Asiatic 
theaters of operation, and was as- 
signed to duty on the 180-foot 
buoy tender Citrus in Alaska, where 
he remained until August, 1948. 
He was then made Engineering 
Officer of the cutter Diligence at 
Terminal Island. 

A member of the San Pedro 
(Calif.) Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Eek wears the American Defense 
Service medal with one star for pre- 
Pearl Harbor duty, the Asiatic- 
Pacific Area medal with stars for 
Pearl Harbor and the Battle of 
Midway, World War II Victory 
medal, Coast Guard Good Conduct 
medal for 26 consecutive years of 
perfect conduct, and the Coast 
Guard Expert Rifleman medal 
which he has held since first enter- 
ing the service. 


by John Foster 
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habits of 


large majority 


what surely must constitute a 


Nowadays we are prone to ignore the 


seriousness of each additional attempt by 


minority further en 
Many 


being countenanced 


pressure groups to 
croach upon our personal freedoms 
such 
that would have precipitated a public up 
ago. 

If the measure is subjected to a popular 


attempts are now 


roar a few years 


vote. well and good. we shall abide by the 
opinion of the majority as Americans have 
However, I am of the firm 


should 
proposal as 


always done 
opinion we 


W.C.T.U. 


minority 


vigorously resist the 


coming from a 


group whose aims would be ac 
complished in a manner that would never 
permit a popular vote to be expressed 
Having once been in the liquor busi 
with the 


effect its 


ness, I am familiar 
W.C.T.U. 


By methods in no 


way the 
tries to legislation. 
their 


influence 


way as lofty as 
they 
legislators whose chief aim is to perpetuate 
their lobby- 
ing efforts are foul, to say the least! 


espoused purpose, seek to 


themselves in office. Some of 


The liquor industry, on the other hand, 


is ever ready to submit the question of 


local option or nation-wide prohibition 
to a popular vote, a thing the drys abhor. 

There have always been and forever will 
be persons, in service and out, who can’t 
hold their liquor. It is far better to deal 
with the question openly as concerns these 
urging 


them 


individuals, moderation, etc., than 


to deny ready access to liquor and 


drive the matter underground, so to speak. 
The clandestine drinking of the prohibi- 
tion era claimed as many converts, if not 
more, than today’s cpen and above-board 
sale. Chances are it 


liquor spawned far 


more tragedies also. 


In conclusion, I am in hopes that the 
kindly the W.C.T.U., 


seeks to protect the uninitiated service man 


solicitude of which 


and woman from the unexplored delights 


of a bottle of beer, can promote a similar 


legislative defense against bombs and bul 


lets. I've found them a darn sight more 


deadly! 
Sincerely 


JAMES R. DOHERTY, RM2 


Comes To Defense Of Lad 
Who Advocated Prohibition 


USCG Air Station 
City, N. C 


McCormick 


having twenty-six 


Elizabeth 
HAVE KNOWN Hugh T 
while, 
Coast 


quite a years 
Guard. I can 


boy, 
and I have 


in the truthfully say 


he is a nice comes from a Christian 


family, never known, seen or 
drink of any 
And I believe 
he is right in making his statement about 


the evils 


heard of this boy taking a 
thing that had alcohol in it 
of alcohol. As for me, I have 
man. I have 
myself but I 
in a number of 


seen alcohol ruin many a 


been a drinker have not 


drank years now. I not 
better, but can say it is the 
only thing to do. 

I have 


a drink of 


only feel 
seen many a young take 
whiskey then 
in the gutter. He doesn’t only get drunk 


man 
and wind up 
he spends all his money or if he doesn't 


spend his money, some prostitute gets 
hoid of him and he is ruined for life. 

E. Doran, EN1, asks who is Hugh Mc 
Cormick. Well, for you, Mr. Doran, free- 
com of speech, is 
what it is today. God help you if we all 
had the 


built 


what makes America 
The country 


like McCor- 


mind of a nit-wit. 


was on broad minds 


mick’s, and if we had to listen to the likes 


‘ 


or you, we W ould not have a country to- 


day! 
More letters like McCormick's will make 


this a better place to live in. Do away 


with the beer and whiskey, and we will 


divorces. 


ADI 


homes and fewer 


JACK HUMPHRE 


have better 


Rudolph Is Burned Up By 

Remarks Of A Shipmate 
CGC Ingham 
Norfolk, Va. 

NOW FINISHED 


and I 


I JUST reading the 


February edition have been 


aroused by a letter written by (name 


omitted by editor In that letter he con- 
demns the use of 


that 


years 


Servicemen. 
that fel- 
been out 


liquor by 


I'd like to say I've known 


low for three and have 


with him several times. He didn’t touch 


a drop of consumed it by 
Can't he 


liquor these days? 


liquor, he 
What's 
price of 


the gallons! 


afford the 
Any 


bidding other 


happened ? 


Serviceman who favors a law fort- 
Servicemen the use of a@ 
beer should be discharged 
that he may 


Christian Tem- 


casual glass of 


from the Coast Guard so 


enlist in the Women's 
perence Union! 
Yours truly, 

RUDOLPH CZEIGINGER 
Note The foregoing letter 
re-written in order 
to remove some of the emphatic statements 
that the writer had made about prohibi- 
tronists 


EB. is) 


( Editor's 


had to be carefully 


Rudolph was really burned up! 


Points To Outstanding Duty 
Performed By Patrol Boats 


138 So. Ringold Street 

Janesville. Wisconsin 
—- find check for renewal of 
my subscription. All of the Magazine 
is enjoyed in do have a 
South Pacific 


home. I 
The 


our 


suggestion however 





at 
& 


CHIEF PAY CLERK W. B. Sonntag, 


Executive Officer 


of the 


A CHIP OFF THE old block is young John Voight, 19, shown 


Supply Depot, 
Wendelin, 19, 
The youngster 


Miami Beach, Florida, 
upon his recent enlistment in the Coast Guard. 
will soon complete his recruit training at the 
Training Station, Alameda, Calif. 


congratulates his son being greeted by his dad, Chief 

immediately after being epted for enlistment into 

Guard, Chief Voight is attached to the Miami Re- 
cruiting Office. 


Quartermaster John H. 
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seems to be neglected. I have a son who 
went through the last war in the Navy 
and for the past been in 
the Coast Guard, 
Cutter on the Great Lakes, 
a Cutter out of Honolulu and since then 
as BM2 on a patrol boat based at Kahului, 


five years has 
two years on a 


two years on 


Maui, Hawaii. My wife and I and a young 
Islands last 
Guard people 


son spent five weeks in the 


year and met many Coast 


and learned a lot about their doings. We 
especially admire those boys on_ those 
patrol boats; they have rugged service and 
some 


After we 


very, very, interesting experiences. 
back to the 


my son's boat was one of several that were 


came mainland 
on rescue work when Mauna Loa erupted 
That's one of 
the experiences I have in mind. So, if you 


on the Island of Hawaii. 


can find out what those ‘‘unsung heroes’’ 
little patrol 
doing in the Islands they can tell you some 
interesting stories. And the boys would ap- 


preciate the recognition of what they are 


on those rugged boats are 


doing. 
Respectfully, 
L. F. DOBRATZ 


This Writer Tells How He 

Would Change Coast Guard 
Box 188, 
Mojave, Calif. 

WOULD TAKE in no more civil- 

service personnel. 1 would enlist able- 
bodied men who would contract to re- 
main single, for terms of about six years. 
Their duty should alternate between land 
and sea; and each one should function 
in any and capacity in which a 
Treasury to serve. He 
should, in short, be a Treasury linesman, 
or perhaps man-of-the line is the word. 

He would draw no pay until his term 
The government 
should furnish everything he needs in the 
interval. 
petent official should advise him how best 
to make use of his earnings. Once he be 
paid off, though, the government should 
be through with him; the divorce should 
be complete. 

For those who elect to remain in the 
Treasury's service there could be continued 
employment and advancement in rank and 
pay but no longevity pay. Then those 
who rendering 
unfic for line duty I'd employ on staff 
duty. 

I would pay no allowances for families, 
would, in fact, rather discourage marriage. 
If a that is a person outside 
governmental wants to marry, 
that’s his affair. For a person on the public 
pay roll to marry is to give his wife and 
children some shadow of a claim to the 
public bounty; and it 


every 
man has occasion 


of enlistment expires. 


At the end of his service a com- 


acquired disability them 


civilian, 
employ, 


is strictly against 
our Constitution for a public officer to 
obligate the government for some future 
expense. Appropriations must be made by 
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Congress; and we have no right to put 
a Congress that doesn’t yet exist in the 
position of having to pay a quasi-obliga- 
today. 


tion which we incur 


Having signed a man on, I'd employ 
day, days a 


week. When he can’t be working he should 


him ten hours a seven 

be studying or teaching. When he finishes 

his six years he should know enough and 

skills that he doesn’t have 

to be an inmate for the rest of his life. 
Very yours, 


MANUEL 


have enough 

sincerely 

BOYFRANK, YNC 
(Retired) 


(Editor's Note: Wow! B. dn 
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A Cordial Welcome Awaits 
All Newcomers To Pacific 
USCGC Basswood (WAGL-388) 
Post Office 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Ww THe FORGOTTEN MEN of 
“Ye Ole Beautiful Pacific Islands’’ 
(forgotten by all, even the ROTATION 
decided that 
should hear about the Battered 
Buzzards of the Basswood and break out 
their slips for the 14th Coast 
Guard District and share this simple para- 
dise with us. When you arrive here, Hula 
girls meet beach 
moon 


c/o Fleet 


list sometimes) have finally 


somebody 


request 


you on the palm-swept 
and as you sit beneath a tropical 
you wonder why no one told you about 


this GOOD DUTY 


If, when you arrive here, you are lucky 


before. 


enough to get stationed on this ship, you 
will find that we get to see most of the 
beautiful islands of the South Pacific and 
we guarantee that you will receive the 
best Equator crossing initiation that any 
ship in the Coast Guard can offer. We re 
that we will not be here to 
they 
miserable 


sorry to say 


greet you personally as 
us back to that duty in the 
U.S.A. (Please don’t try to get our for- 
warding address to thank us, 
coming out here is thanks enough. ) 
We have a good crew, including the 
Officers and we are all standing members 
of the Anti-WCTU. It would take a book 
to write about the whole crew so we just 
want that 
with 


are sending 


your 


to say it's been good serving 
them. 


SLIM SPIT and Mc TURK 


Pays Splendid Tribute 

To Departed Shipmate 
1301 
Norfolk, Virginia 

I HAVE JUST HEARD of the passing 


Cloncurry Road 


of Lieutenant Karl Schmidt, in Balti- 
more Marine Hospital. He was retired for 
physical disability in 1945 and since then 
had lived in Miami. 

Mr. Schmidt had reached commissioned 
grade from that of Boatswain, and I can- 
not forbear inviting attention to his re- 
markable record, especially in making 
seizures in the rum-running days. 

I must rely wholly on my memory as 
Chief Inspector at the time, but he was 
one of a very few aces in making seizures 
off New York where there were tempta- 
tions beyond comprehension, and every 
obstacle imaginable. On one occasion, off 
Staten Island, Mr. Schmidt's fired 
on a fleeing rum-runner, after the re- 
quired warning shots had been duly fired, 
the Master of the rum was killed. 

The rage in Halifax knew no bounds, 
and there was an investigation at 
length, but Mr. Schmidt duly ex- 
onerated. Afterwards Mr. Schmidt served 
in command of an off-shore patrol boat 


vessel 


vessel 


great 
was 
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on the Gulf Coast, while I was in com- 
mand of the Southern Area. 

Never before or since have I known 
so tireless a worker or a man of more 
versatile efficiency. It was not unusual for 
him to be found carrying out a difficult 
brazing job in the engine room or a car- 
penter’s task on deck. 

I also found that he held practically 
every Merchant Marine license available. 

WM. J. WHEELER 
(Rear Admiral, Retired) 


Magazine Subscription Gifts 
Made To Hospitalized Personnel 

The Library 

Marine Hospital 

Boston, Mass. 
J?t MAY INTEREST your readers to 

hear of a very generous gift made to 

the Library and Social Service Department 
at this hospital by the women of the 
former Boston Unit of the Coast Guard 
Welfare. 

Before the group disbanded, they voted 
funds for a five years’ subscription to 
“U. S. Coast Guard Magazine’ for our 
T. B. Pavilion, paid for the recent re- 
newal of the library’s subscription for 
1951, and assured a five years’ renewal 
for 1952, as well as providing a substan- 
tial sum for the purchase of books. Mrs. 
Higgins, our Social Service worker, re- 
ceived $25.00 for use in her service. for 
movies and supplies. 

As many of the ladies who formed this 
Unit are no longer stationed in Boston, 
they may be interested to know that their 
efforts while here are going to be bearing 
fruit for some time to come. 

Yours very truly, 
HELEN F. WELCH, Librarian 

(Editor’s Note: The foregoing letter 
provides an illustration of just how ef- 
fectively the members of Coast Guard Wel- 
fare can aid hospitalized personnel. E. L.) 


Daughter Tells Of Death 
Of Father In Hospital 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
Y FATHER, Albert Johnson, BMI 
(L), retired, passed away on January 
30, 1951, at the U. S. Naval Hospital. 
Portsmouth, N. H., where he had been a 
patient for four months. 

He enjoyed every issue of your Mag- 
azine for years and awaited each month 
to receive it. He read it from cover to 
cover each time. 

He was 88 years old, having been born 
July 5, 1862, in Sweden. He came to 
the U. S. from South America where he 
had been shipwrecked on a boat bringing 
cargo to that country. He was part of the 
Swedish Merchant Marine and came to the 
U. S. prior to going back to Sweden. 

In August 1, 1895, he joined the old 
Life Saving Service, became an American 
citizen and retired from the Coast Guard 
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At 
Uniform 
Shops 
And 
Ships’ 
Service 
Stores 


AN UNBEATABLE 
COMBINATION 


FAVORITE GAL... 
FAVORITE COLLAR 


Both have to be perfect or they're no 
longer favorites. That's why every Linene 
Collar is perfect. Always fresh looking, 
snowy white and made to be perfect fit- 
ting. Look your best always — wear 
Linene. 

Remember, Linene cloth faced, paper 
filled Collars can be worn on both sides. 
When they get soiled, into the waste 
basket. Ic reduces laundry expense, it 
Saves time and fuss. 


REVERSIBLE 
COLLAR CO. 


211 PUTNAM AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


on August 28, 1925. From the time of 
his first enlistment until five years ago 
he hardly had a sick day, but for the 
past five years he has been in failing health 
During all his enlistment he was stationed 
at the Rye Beach Station. Rye Beach, N. H. 
That station was torn down a few years 
ago. 

Yours truly, 

FLORENCE H. JOHNSON 


Wakefield Crew Plans Reunion 

11 Stirrup Lane 

Levittown, L. I., New York 

HERE WILL BE a reunion of the 

crew of the U.S.S. Wakefield (AP- 

21) in New York City on May 5th, 

1951. Any crew members wishing to at- 

tend may do so by contacting Harold M. 
Murray at the above address. 
Very truly yours, 


HAROLD M. MURRAY 








Shipmate Dept. 


Where Mutual Transfers Start 
and Shipmates Are Located 











THE FIRST step in arranging a mutual trams 

fer is for two men of like ratings to o@m- 
municate with one another. In this columm” 
ippear the names and addresses of men eager 
to correspond with others who desire transfers. 
The addresses enclosed in parenthesis indieate 
the areas to which the men wish to be trans 
fered 


This column is being restored to these omg 
by popular demand. Because of space li - 
tions, we urge men to make use of this feature 


ynly when they have serious intent to obtain 
+ mutual transfer 


DON STATON, RM3, CGC Active, 
Monterey, Calif. (Baltimore) 

SEAMEN Louis Gibb, Chester Lasko, 
Anthony Sassane, Albert Strong, John 
Watters and Willie Wallis, all of the cutter 
Gresham, Alameda, Calif. (Third or Ninth 
District) 

MICHAEL DONOGHUE, CS2, CGC 
Chincoteague, Norfolk, Va. (New York) 

JOHN SIMONS, ENI(L). Point Al- 
lerton Lifeboat Station, Hull, Mass. (Third 
District) 

Cc. N. NELMS, ENI, and R. J. Me- 
CLAIN, SA, of the CGC Cactus, Boston, 
Mass. (Fifth, Seventh or Eighth District) 

WILLIAM R. YOUNG, SA, CGC 
Absecon, Norfolk, Va. (West Coast) 

CHARLES DREWS, SA, CGC Juniper, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. (San Francisco) 

E. A. STEVENS, SN, Lifeboat Sta- 
tion, Brant Point, Nantucket, Mass. 
(Seventh District) 

ROBERT L. WESCOTT of Manteo, 
N. C., wishes to learn the whereabouts 
of F. M. Bonoch. 

MELVIN W. SERBIN. ENI, CGC 
Kaw, Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan (Ninth 
District) 

WALLACE BEAL, TN, CGC Juniper, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. (Curtis Bay Md.) 
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San Francisco 
Air Station 


of All Types SEARCH AND RESCUE: 

* EN SUCCESSFUL interceptions 
Heavy Hoisting ROSEBANK of partially disabled trans-Pa- 
MERRITT- CHAPMAN & SCOTT wees Ge cific aircraft were effected by avia 
Beis ReORATION 139 Bay St., Staten Island 1, N. Y. tors of this unit during the months 

jattery Place, New York We solicit the Long Distant Moving, . “ie , Pere. 
Cleveland Boston A re a Crating and Storage of the Household of January and February, setting 
Key West Kingston, Jamoica, BWI Effects of Coast Guard Personnel a new high in long range flights 
“NOT THE OLDEST, ; 








LOUIS STALLER INC. 


SYMBOL OF THE “KNOW-HOW” | | “**™ 38rsharsome 
THAT GETS RESULTS Hotpoint Electrical Appliances 
Sea Salvors since 1860 135 E. Wildwood Ave., 
* Wildwood, N. J. 
































NOT THE LARG EST and escort duty. With the increased 
number of flights from the main 
land to Honolulu, there is an in 


MECHANICS « HOME STUDY creasing number of incidents of 


Step up yor ow own skill with facts & figures of your oe. 
‘Aude 

I 

I 

7 


UST THE BEST” 











ie Mechanies Guides contain Practical Inside Trade these trans-Pacific aircraft suffering 
information in aud form. Fully illustrated. Easy to Tel. WHITEHALL 4-8465 — 4-0336 « 
tor oss O > use of one engine or 
inderstand. Highly Endorsed. Check, book you want fo Night Call: PALISADE 6-3651 | f the use ne engine 


Gave 0 M . . 

pent running low on gasoline. Imme 
a Riel rigeration PETTERSON . Seagate : 
diately upon receipt of such infor 


Ezrambing 9 ° 
Electri 0g Te oO Mtanise wth tee nSten ingineers 4 f 
Qe LDiesel $2 ° Drawing $2. . eee e 
Paccniniel #420) pay anit gt amon ise pala. Lighterage & Towing Corp. nation, the ready plane of this 
—_ nileaaaiameiemniaias eee | Sener Saree unit, usually a PB-1G (B-17), is 











airborne within a few minutes and 
winging its way westward to ef- 
fect a rendezvous with the dis- 
SQUARE The most complete JAMES McWILLIAMS BLUE tressed aircraft. Pin-pointing the 

aN Te) | Square Knot book LINE, Inc. positions of both planes by pilots 


ever published! Towing and Transportation xf the Coast Guard plane results 
HANDICRAFT $3.50 Atlantic Coast — Long Island Sound ; f ; ‘ tie 


GUIDE a stews Walk: Mince Gnnal-seeks Rakes in the two aircraft sighting each 
ey 


One Broadway—New York City other approximately 300 miles off 
CORNELL MARITIME PRESS, Cambridge, Md. the California coast and continuing 


their flight home together. The 
presence of the Coast Guard rescue 
plane with emergency boat and 


SPECIAL AUTOMOBILE rescue equipment is a shot in the 


arm that seems to work wonders, 


FINANCING SERVICE and fortunately, no aircraft has 


been forced to ditch in the cold 


AND LOANS Pacific waters. 


* * * 


To Commissioned &% Warrant Officers Wherever Located A search party was organized 



































This organization founded in 1924 by a group of retired during January to comb the area 
officers specializes in rendering financial assistance around Willows, California, in 
to officer personnel at the lowest possible rates. search of a crashed Navy pilot. 
With three search planes from this 
Minimum Restriction on the Movement of Cars Overseas unit on the scene and DC2 John 
E. Dunn, AO2 G. W. Peyton and 
AO3 V. T. Johnson in a ground 
FEDERAL SERVICES FINANCE CORP ee ee 
bg . : the wrecked aircraft was found on 
Home Office the slopes of St. John’s Mountain 
718 Jackson Place Washington 6, D. C. and the pilot's body was brought 
out. Air Station ground party 
spent three days searching the 
Represented at: mountainous terrain. 
+ * 
Federal Services, Inc. Ocean Center Bldg. 615 Marion Bidg. Columbus, Ga. : 


7024 Wisconsin Ave. Long Beach, Caif. Augusta, Georgia Martin Bldg. The helicopter is back in the 
Bethesda, Maryland 


(unsecured loans 227 Franklin St. 1410 Kaplolani Blvd. 31 Navy Blvd. news again with three newsworthy 
only) Fayetteville, N. C. Honolulu, T. H. Pensacola, Fla. incidents. The first incident occur- 


“ae” red when LTJG T. J. Hynes and 
crewman ALC W. J. Truman 
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Francisco 
an 
was 


searched San 
survivors of overturned canoe. 
One found in the 
middle of the bay clinging to an 
oar. The man had been in the 
water over two hours and was suf 
fering from shock and submersion. 
Not being in a position to help 
himself, the helicopter was landed 
and Hynes and Truman had diffi- 


Bay for 


survivor 


Garvin receiving 
second-class 

E. A. Coker 
pastures on completion 
service. At a general muster, Ed 
presented with an engraved 
wrist watch from the crew and bid 
farewell to his shipmates . Le 
G. O. Thompson transferred to 
the hurricane-swept shores of Miami 


promotion to 
ALI 


greener 


rating 
tiring to 
of 25 years’ 


was 


culty in prying him from the oar. 
Being in a state of shock, he re 
sisted all efforts to assist him and 
it was necessary to forcibly control 
him. Once in the air, it became 
necessary for Truman to further 
subdue him until he arrived at the 
Air Station where he was given 
emergency treatment and oxygen to 
bring him to. 
* k * 

ADC(AP) Glenn Kellogg used 
the helicopter on another occasion 
to rescue two young duck hunters 
from their duck blind in the Bay. 
Receiving word that the two hun 
stranded in their blind 
due to the rough water, the heli 
copter was dispatched to the scene 
and the youths were hoisted into 
the air and to a nearby point of 
land where the police aided them 
safety. 

7 * 


bad you'll lose that Cal 
ifornia suntan, Glenn. Smilin’ 
Gus Lapitan, SD1, to the Gresham 
... SN E. S. Lott to AMM 
School and HM3 E. J. Cutherz to ) 


Dental Technician School. 


by R 


too 


“SORRY 1 GoTT.’ early tonight 


but I gotta’ work on my Institute Course!” 


leave 


R. Spencer 














YOU SAVE THE MOST AT POST! 
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MAN’S PROFIT! COMPARE OUR VALUES! COMPARE OUR QUALITY! NO EXTRA 
CHARGE FOR CREDIT. 30-DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE! 


“The Brooklyn House of Diamonds” 


ters were 


Sweetheart Set $45 


CH300 14K Yellow or 
White gold 1 sparkling 
diamond in engagement 
ring. Wedding band skill- 
fully engraved. $45 cash, 

$20 down, $6 monthly 


INDIA” 


BOTH RINGS $120 
CH551—14K Yellow or 
White Gold Perfect-cut 
diamond in engagement 
ring Wedding ring i 
cleverly engraved 
cash, or $40 down, 
monthly 


U. S. COAST GU 


in getting to 
* 


BOTH RINGS $35 


CH311—14K Yellow Gold 
Genuine Diamond in En- 
gagement Ring. Smartly 
engraved White Gold 
tops. $35 cash, or $12 
down, $5 monthly 


GENUINE “STAR OF 


Once again, with the helicopter 
to the rescue, LTJG T. J. Hynes 
and crewman AD3 M. D. Gallatin 
hovered over the pounding surf of 
the Pacific on San Francisco's beach 
and plucked one survivor from the 
wreckage of a fishing boat which 
had become foundered. The sur- 
vivor was brought to the Air Sta- 
tion where he was treated for shock 
and immersion before being sent 
on his way. Six other passengers 
on the boat had been washed off 
by the rough waters and drowned 
before Coast Guard assistance could 
be rendered. The rescued man had 
been clinging to the swamped boat 
approximately forty-five minutes 
before being rescued. Eye witnesses 
report that on three occasions he 
was washed off the craft and each 
time managed to swim back. 

* * 
PERSONALITIES: 

105 children of Air Station per- 
sonnel happily toting home their 
Xmas Party loot after Santa Claus 
John Cox finished distributing his 
largesse . AD3 Aguirri, AD3 
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Jest 
BETWEEN 





“Mama, daddy isn’t like other 
men, is he?” 

“Why do you ask that, child?” 

“Well, he just got tired waiting 
for an elevator and went down the 
shaft without one.”’ 


Co-ed: ‘Doctor Banks, how can 
you tell if a person is really insane?”’ 

Dr. Banks: “Oh, I merely ask 
him a few ordinary questions which 
normal people can answer correctly.”’ 

Co-ed: “Like 
stance?”’ 

Dr. Banks: ‘‘Well, like this: Cap- 
tain Cook made three voyages 
around the world and he died on 
one of them. Which one was it?” 


what, for in- 


Co-ed: “‘Oh, that’s a tough ques- 
tion I was never very good in 
history.”’ 


The butcher was busy waiting 
om a customer when a woman 
rushed in, pushed herself to the 
front of the counter and cried: 
“Give me a pound of cat food 
quick.”’ 

Turning to the other customer 
whom she had pushed aside, she 
said, ‘I hope you don’t mind my 
getting waited on before you.”’ 

“Not if you're that hungry.”’ the 
other woman retorted. 


Man — I've lost my wallet with 
$500 in it. I'll give $50 to who- 
ever finds and returns it. 

Voice in the Rear — I'll give 
$100. 


Two married men were discus- 
sing their joys and sorrows. 

First —- My wife is very poetic. 
She gets up at sunrise, wakens me 
and says, “Lo, the morn’.” 

Second — Huh! My wife wakens 
me and says, ‘“Mow the Lawn.”’ 
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The man who rows a boat does 
not have the time to rock it. 

Fewer men are tied to their wives’ 
strings these days because 
fewer wives wear aprons. 


apron 


Only a bus driver has the right 
to tell people where to get off. 

The matrimonial knot holds 
better when children put a strain 
on it, 


“Why does Betty let all the boys 
kiss her?” 

“She once slapped a lad who was 
chewing tobacco.” 





"OD LIKE TO SEE THE 
REST OF THE DAY GO BY 
WITHOUT ME HAVING TO 
“READ-YOU-OFF” ABOUT 

SOMETHING / 


PERMISSION 
GRANTED, SIR“ 


She was the kind of girl who 
wore the kind of dresses that kept 
everyone warm but her. 


“Hey,” cried Satan to the new 
arrival. ““You act as if you owned 
the place.” 

“T do.”’ came the reply. ‘‘“My wife 
gave it to me before I died.”’ 


High heels were invented by a 
girl who once was kissed on the 
forehead. 

“Who was that woman I saw 
you out-wit last night?”’ 

She: My father takes things apart 
to see why they don’t go. 

He: So what? 

She: So you'd better go. 


An out-of-towner was walking 
up Main Street in Hanover when 
he was buttonholed by a character 
who said: 

“Shay, can you tell me where to 
find Alcoholicsh Annymush?”’ 

“Why, do you want to join?” 

“Naw. Wanna resign.”’ 


A sailor entered a saloon with 
his wife and small son. He ordered 
two drinks. “Hey,” demanded the 
boy, ‘‘ain’t ma drinkin’?” 


HAlc: ‘‘Waiter, please bring me 
some tomato juice for a pickup.”’ 

Waiter: “Yes, sir, and what will 
you have for yourself?” 


He (looking at decollette evening 
gown )—"‘You could show a little 
more discretion.” 

She—'‘‘You men are never satis- 
fied.” 


A TINY ANT stood looking help- 
lessly at the carcass of a dead horse, 
wondering if she could nibble some 
of it to take home. 

A truck filled with cases of 
whisky passed by and a bottle fell 
out near the ant and broke. The ant 
took a sip, then another and pretty 
soon began to feel revitalized. 

Grabbing the horse by the tail, 
she shouted: 

“Come on, big boy, we're going 
home!”’ 


DONT READ THIS ONE 

Didn't you notice the heading 
on this paragraph? Didn’t you see 
that you were to skip this? Then 
why on earth do you go on read- 
ing? We assure you that you will get 
nothing out of this paragraph, and 
that , if you haven’t stopped, you 
are only wasting your time. If you 
have any character at all, this is the 
time to stop. Didn't you under- 
stand? Stop! Now we are half way 
through the paragraph and you are 
still going on. You just can’t stop 
reading the next line, can you? You 
can’t and we were right. What are 
you getting out of it? Nothing, yet 
you go on and on. You are wasting 
your time by reading these last 
words. Aren't you? 
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VOTED “MANAGER OF THE YEAR” 
in 1950, Manager Eddie Sawyer mas- 
terminded the Phils into the pennant. 
Says Ed: “I smoke Camels. My own 
30-Day Camel Mildness Test proved 
to me how mild a cigarette can be!” 
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TOP PITCHER OF THE 1950 WORLD CHAMPIONS, Vic Raschi, 


of the New York Yankees, smokes Camels, too. ' 


Camels are my 


choice for mildness. And Camel's rich flavor never tires my taste, 
says the “Big Wheel’, opening game winner in the World Series. 
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MOST VALUABLE PLAYER of 1950 in 
National League, Jim Konstanty is 
perhaps the greatest relief pitcher in 
baseball history. “Camels give me 
the kind of flavor and mildness I find 
in no other brand,” says Big Jim. 


LEADING RIGHT HAND PITCHER of |1950, the Cleveland Indians’ 
Bob Lemon is the only major league hurler to win 20 games 
or more in each of the past 3 years. ‘I'm certainly glad I made my 


own 30-Day Test, 


Make the sensible cigarette test. Change to mild, 
flavorful Camels for 30 days. You'll know why... 


MORE PEOPLE SMOKE CAMELS 


than any other cigarette ! 


That Camel flavor hits the spot.” 
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